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PAT MAGEE, 


**WALKIN’ wid Pat Magee 
Down by the Tullagh bog, 
‘Mind where yere settin’ yere shteps,’ 
says he, 
‘Lest yez put yere fut on a frog. 
Frogs is the divil,’ he says, 
‘I’m thinkin’,’ he says, says he, 
* Av I carried yez over to yondher wall 
The sorrow a frog we'd see.” ~ 


** Sittin’ wid Pat Magee 
Atop av a loose-built wall, 
‘It’s unaisy I am in me mind,’ says he, 
‘Dhreadin’ the stones might fall. 
Stones is the divil to slip, 
I’m thinkin’,’ he says, says he, 
‘ Av I gave yere waist a bit av a clip 
The sorrow a fear there’d be.’ 


** Talkin’ wid Pat Magee, 

Wid the arm av him round me waist, 
An’ the red sun sinkin’, ‘ Agrah,’ says he, 
* Will yez let me spake to the praste ? 

Delays is the divil’s delight, 
An’ I'm thinkin’,’ he says, says he, 
‘ Av the two av us settled the matther to- 
night, 
’Tis married next week we'd be. 
Temple Bar LENA GYLES. 
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BY THE SEA. 


I THINK, as the white sails come and go, 

Of the welcomes loud, and the farewells 
low ; 

Of the meeting lips, and the parting tears, 

Of the new-born hopes, and the growing 
fears, 

Of the eyes that glow, and the cheeks that 
pale, 

As the hazy horizon’s mystic veil 

Is silently parted, and to and fro 

The white sails come and the white sails go. 


And a grey mist gathers, and all grows dim 

As I watch alone by the ocean’s rim. 

For a dream is mine—ah me! ah me! 

That salt with tears is the salt salt sea. 

O, yearning eyes and outstretched hands ! 

O, divided lives, and divided lands ! 

As long as the waters ebb and flow 

Shall the white sails come and the white 
sails go. 


M. H. Browne. 








Pat Magee, ete. 


DAISY. 


A&A BERRY red, a guileless look, 

A still word — strings of sand ! 

And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 


For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 

She took the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


The fairest things have fleetest end ; 
Their scent survives their close, 

But the rose’s scent is bitterness 

To him that loved the rose ! 


She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way — 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 


She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be. 

F. THOMPSON. 


THE FIR WOODS. 


THE wash of endless waves is in their tops, 
Endlessly swaying, and the long winds 
stream 
Athwart them from the far-off shores of 
dream. 
Through the stirred branches filtering, 
faintly drops 
Mystic dream-dust of isle, and palm, and 
cave, 
Coral and sapphire, realms of rose, that 
seem 
More radiant than ever earthly gleam 
Revealed of fairy mead or haunted wave. 


A cloud of gold, a cleft of blue profound, — 
These are my gates of wonder, surged 
about 
By tumult of tossed bough and rocking 
crest ; 
The vision lures. 
bound, 
Spreads her unprisoned wing, and drifts 
from out 
This green and humming gloom that 
wraps my rest. 
W. W. CAMPBELL. 


The spirit spurns her 




















Mr. Gladstone. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 

IF at the close of the first fifty years 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life — that is, at the 
end of 1859 —any one had prophesied 
that his career would prove far the 
most potent stimulus to the democratic 
movement in England which this cen- 
tury has witnessed —much more so, 
for instance, than Mr. Bright’s, whose 
eloquent denunciations of the bishops, 
the aristocracy, and the privileged 
classes, had just been ringing in men’s 
ears—the prophecy would have been 
received with general ridicule. At that 
date Mr. Gladstone was, if not still a 
Conservative, at least a Peelite, and one 
of the most Conservative members of 
the newly formed Liberal government. 
And he was Conservative in view, not 
only from religious and ecclesiastical 
feeling, but from historical feeling, 
and not only from historical feeling, 
but from that sympathy which profes- 
sional economists are apt to display 
with all those conditions that give sta- 
bility to commerce —a sympathy that 
had been one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of Sir Robert Peel’s policy 
before it showed itself in Mr. Glad- 
stone. Besides, when administrative 
statesmen reach the age of fifty, they 
are usually beginning to appreciate the 
dangers of great and rapid change far 
more keenly than they appreciate its 
fascinations. In 1859, Mr. Gladstone 
was just beginning to appreciate its 
fascinations more than its dangers. 
He had given his support to the Con- 
servative Reform Bill of the previous 
year. Two years before he had offered 
a strenuous and eloquent resistance to 
Lord Palmerston’s extension of the law 
of divorce. And earlier, again, his op- 
position to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
and his condemnation of the ludicrous 
panic as to what was called ‘ Papal 
Aggression,”’ had gained him the repu- 
tation of great courage in stemming 
the waves of popular fury. Nor had 
he shrunk from change only when the 
change was proposed by way of curb- 
ing the pretensions of Rome. Earlier 
in his career he had separated himself 
from Sir Robert Peel, not indeed be- 
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cause he then disapproved of the May- 
nooth grant, but because his earliest 
book had committed him to principles 
which would have required him to dis- 
approve of that grant to a Roman Cath- 
olic training college, and because he 
was too scrupulous to change his policy 
without giving up the immediate ad- 


vantages which that change of policy : 


might otherwise have brought him. 
All these symptoms of his political 
views were of the Conservative type, 
and promised anything rather than a 
great democratic career. And though 
his earlier Conservatism had been 
shaded off, under Sir Robert Peel’s in- 
fluence, into a sober disposition to meet 
the Progressive party half-way, he was, 
in 1859, the trusted member for Oxford 
University, and quite as likely to be 
remembered for that dislike of the 
Turkish Alliance which had rendered 
his course so erratic during the Cri- 
mean War, as for his exposure of the 
tyrannical cruelty of the Neapolitan 
government, and his strong sympathy 
with the patriotic movement in Italy, 
Then, too, he had within a few months 
recommended the cession of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, a step which was 
never very popular in this country, so 
that, on the whole, it would have been 
the very last suspicion likely to have 
entered the public mind, that Mr, 
Gladstone would one day far surpass 
and completely eclipse Mr. Bright in 
the impulse he would give to the demo- 
cratic, or soi-disant democratic, move- 
ment in English thought. It was 
generally supposed, and with some jus- 
tice, that Mr. Gladstone would some- 
how manage to find himself midway 
between two opposite policies, with a 
reason for each, and a mind that dis- 
covered: the subtlest excuses for now 
leaning to one, and now again to the 
other. To have predicted that when 
nearer sixty than fifty he would sud- 
denly find his sails filling with enthusi- 
asm for the popular cause, and that for 
nearly thirty years he would be the 
great democratic leader of the age, 
would then have seemed one of the 
most irrational conjectures that had 
ever entered the mind of man. 
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And for those who are familiar with 
the characteristic tenor of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s discussions and arguments the 
improbability of such a transformation 
would have seemed still greater than 
even the hesitations and involutions of 
his external career in the past would 
have made it. No style of writing and 
thinking less like the style of a great 
leader of democracy can be imagined 
than that scholastic style which Mr. 
Gladstone still wrote, not merely in his 
early days, but even when more than 
thirty-six years of public life and effec- 
tive House of Commons oratory had 
popularized his speech and given 
weight to his elocution. Take, for in- 
stance, the following passage in Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘*Chapter of Autobiog- 
raphy,” written in November, 1868, 
a passage of considerable interest as 
illustrating the relation between public 
and private opinion as Mr. Gladstone 
conceived it, and indeed one much 
more clear and unqualified in its state- 
ments than Mr. Gladstone’s statements 
often are ; and compare it with the sort 
of style which we naturally expect from 
one who is to lead passionate multitudes 
to great democratic victories : — 

If it is the office of law and of institu- 
tions to reflect the wants and wishes of the 
country (and its wishes must ever be a 
considerable element in its wants), then as 
the nation passes from a stationary into a 
progressive period, it will justly require 
that the changes in its own condition and 
views should be represented in the profes- 
sions and actions of its leading men, for 
they exist for its sake, not it for theirs. It 
remains, indeed, their business now and 
ever to take honor and duty for their guide, 
and not the mere demand or purpose of the 
passing hour; but honor and duty them- 
selves require their loyal servant to take 
account of the state of facts in which he is 
to work, and, while ever laboring to ele- 
vate the standard of opinion and action 
around him, to remember that his business 
is not to construct with self-chosen mate- 
rials, an Utopia or a Republic of Plato, but 
to conduct the affairs of a living and work- 
ing community of men who have self- 
government recognized as in the last resort 
the moving spring of their political life and 
of the institutions which are its outward 


vesture. 








Mr. Gladstone. 


That is a clear and good passage, char- 
acteristic, not of Mr. Gladstone’s most 
involved and subtly qualified, but of 
his most lucid, style ; yet it is the style 
of a student, not of a great leader of 
meu. It has not the cycles and epicy- 
cles of many statements elicited from 
him by challenges of his political con- 
duct ; but still it has the characteristic 
hypothesis to begin with, the paren- 
thetic qualification, the gradual and 
almost spiral method of approximation 
to his drift, anything indeed but the 
sledge-hammer mode of beating sparks 
out of the apathetic minds of a dense 
mass of human beings, which the great 
democratic orator best loves. Indeed, 
in 1868, Mr. Gladstone was still, though 
a great Parliamentary orator, the orator 
of a highly educated House of Com- 
mons, an official orator, to whom the 
platform was as yet almost unknown, 
and those modern drill-halls or cir- 
cuses in which great mass meetings are 
now addressed, quite unknown. Nor 
would any one, even in 1868, casily 
have believed that Mr. Gladstone could 
ever become the idol of such meetings 
as those which he has since addressed 
on Blackheath and in Hengler’s Circus. 
His own natural style was almost scho- 
lastic, the style of a thinker who en- 
grafts one distinction on another till 
the reader is somewhat bewildered in 
trying to grasp the full effect of the 
complex qualifications thus composed ; 
and we venture to say that even in 
1868, though the great and telling 
apophthegm that the new voters under 
the recent Reform Act were “ our own 
flesh and blood,” had then been two 
years in vogue, no one could have an- 
ticipated that Mr. Gladstone was des- 
tined to eclipse Mr. Bright, not indeed 
as an orator, but as an effective dem- 
ocratic force. Yet that is assuredly 
what Mr. Gladstone has become, and 
become, moreover, since he had passed 
by many years the age of seventy, and 
long after he had fully realized, to use 
his own phrase, that a country’s 
‘‘wishes must ever be a considerable 
element in its wants.”’ 

Truly such a career as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s is amongst the most remarkable 














phenomena of a century full of remark- 
able phenomena. That two of the 
most considerable generals of the cen- 
tury should have shown their great 
gifts at an age beyond the age of sev- 
enty — Marshal Radetzky and Marshal 
von Moltke — is hardly so much out of 
the course of nature as that a great 
Parliamentary orator should at that 
age have developed a perfectly new 
phase of oratorical power, and become 
from a great debater a great master of 
the oratory of the platform and the 
open air. For my own part, I cannot 
doubt that this new development of the 
great orator’s genius has exerted a 
substantial influence even on his polit- 
ical judgment and convictions, and 
this not the less but much the more 
that the forms of his cool private 
thought have always been so complex, 
so scholastic, so apt to be overlaid with 
hypothetical assumptions, uncertain 
conditions, and guarded reserves. I 
cannot help thinking that it has been 
the highest possible enjoyment to Mr. 
Gladstone to feel the orator’s impulse 
bursting the meshes of all these pro- 
visional * ifs’? and ‘ buts,’? and carry- 
ing him straight into the open field of 
those wider sympathies for which he 
can secure a large response from a mul- 
titude of voices, in spite of all those 
fine moral qualifications by which he 
verbally limits them, without really de- 
tracting from the popular effect of his 
declarations. It is quite true, as Lord 
Rosebery has told us, that it is Mr. 
Gladstone’s highest art to say very 
cautious things in a very bold man- 
ner. For his art as an orator disguises 
effectually his caution as a thinker ; in 
other words, the bold fashion in which 
he announces his cautious thoughts 
gives them all the political and orator- 
ical effect which the boldness without 
the caution would command. I cannot 
doubt that the very consciousness of 
the many provisions and limitations by 
which, in his own mind, he overlays 
his general affirmations, and by which 
on paper, or in conversation, or even 
in debate, their effect is naturally more 
or less attenuated, gives a certain tone 
of exullation to his enjoyment of the 


Mr. Gladstone. 
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effect produced by his more popular 
oratory, when he sees how the indigna- 
tion of his tone, the flash of his eye, 
and the music of his speech produce 
their full effect, in spite of those little 
shades of qualification by which the 
significance of his language is limited, 
and the largeness of its promise is 
made less. No one can well exagger- 
ate the delight of an orator whose pri- 
vate thoughts and personal convictions 
are hampered by all sorts of obstruct- 
ing considerations, when he finds that 
his more popular audiences catch all 
the enthusiasm of his hopes without 
being in the least discouraged by those 
subdued warnings and _ restricting 
phrases, which his candor compels him 
to supply, but to which, in addressing 
them, he naturally gives none of the 
special emphasis of his eager mind. 
Mr. Gladstone has himself described 
the orator’s faculty as the power of 
receiving from an audience ‘ in vapor ”’ 
what “he pours back upon them in a 
flood.””, And no man has that power 
in richer abundance than himself. But 
then, unlike Mr. Bright and the most 
representative of all popular orators, 
Mr. Gladstone is compelled by the 
structure of his mind to embarrass 
what he says and thinks with all man- 
ner of conditions and qualifications 
which very much injure its persuasive- 
ness to the reader, though not to an 
audience who can catch his eye and 
hear his voice, and note the singular 
fulness and impressiveness of the more 
emphatic words which proceed from 
those eloquent lips. That is, I think, 
the reason why Mr. Gladstone has 
found the inspiration which a mighty 
audience gives him so fascinating. It 
liberates him from the sense of intel- 
lectual constraint imposed by his own 
scholastic intellect, and gives the full 
sense of power on which that intellect 
has imposed what must often have 
seemed to him very painful sacrifices, 
When he first resigned office in 1845 he 
felt deeply the sacrifice which his scru- 
pulous conscientiousness required of 
him, and in describing it in after life 
he said : — 

It is not profane if I now say, with ‘fa 
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great price obtained I this freedom.” 
political association in which I stood was 
to me at that time the Alpha and Omega 
of public life. The government of Sir 
Robert Peel was believed to be of immov- 
able strength. My place as president of 
the Board of Trade was at the very kernel 
of its most interesting operations, for it was 
a progress from year to year, with con- 
stantly waxing courage, towards the eman- 
cipation of industry, and therein towards 
the accomplishment of another great and 
blessed work of public justice. 


Mr. Gladstone’s scrupulousness and 
conscientiousness must have imposed 
on him a considerable number of real 
sacrifices, not only as a statesman, but 
as an orator, and I cannot but think 
that it has been partly the emancipa- 
tion from the pangs of these oratorical 
sacrifices which he has found in ad- 
dressing himself, as he has done dur- 
ing the last twenty years of his career, 
to larger masses of his fellow-country- 


men, which has had a considerable 
effect in inducing him to lay much 
more stress on those considerations 


which move the masses, and much less 
on those which appeal to trained politi- 
cians, than was formerly his wont. 
The ‘vapor’? which he has received 
from these audiences has been more 
and more the exhilarating vapor of un- 
discriminating popular liberalism, and 
the flood which he has poured back 
upon them has been more and more 
the flood of democratic self-sufficiency. 
The statesman’s scruples have not, in- 
deed, wholly vanished from his later 
speeches, but they have shrunk to 
those much narrower dimensions which 
are less unsuitable to the ears and un- 
derstandings of eager and undiscrimi- 
nating crowds. The more painfully 
Mr. Gladstone has felt the constraints 
which a scholastic intellect and a labo- 
rious official training imposed on a 
popular orator, the more he has felt 
.the relief of adapting himself to audi- 
ences to which scholastic distinctions 
are so imperceptible that he cannot 
help passing them over rapidly and 
merging them in the broader effects of 
vague democratic optimism. I believe 


that a good deal of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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The | rasher policy during the last few years 


has been due to that higher estimate 
of vague popular sentiment, and that 
lower estimate of the judgment of 
trained official knowledge which he has 
insensibly inhaled from the popular 
audiences over which he has acquired 
an influence so powerful, and to him 
so exhilarating. Latterly, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches in the House of Com- 
mons have not been nearly so carefully 
inlaid with the finer mosaic of the 
statesman’s art as they used to be 
when Mr. Bagehot drew attention to 
the vast love of minutiz and official 
labor which up to and, indeed, far be- 
yond the year 1860, they abundantly 
displayed. Yet Mr. Gladstone avowed 
his belief, in one of his papers contrib- 
uted to the Nineteenth Century for 
1878, and since republished, that the 
people are of 


necessity unfit for the rapid multifarious 
action of the administrative mind ; unfur- 
nished with the ready, elastic, and ex- 
tended, if superficial knowledge which the 
work of government in this country, beyond 
all others, demands ; destitute of that ac- 
quaintance with the world, with the minds 
and tempers of men, with the arts of occa- 
sion and opportunity, in fact, with the 
whole doctrine of circumstance, which, 
lying outside the matter of political plans 
and propositions, nevertheless frequently 
determines, not the policy alone, but the 
duty of propounding them. . . . It is writ- 
ten in legible characters and with a pen of 
iron on the rock of human destiny that, 
within the domain of practical politics, the 
people must in the main be passive. 


Yet when in 1886, eight years after 
this was written, Mr. Gladstone ap- 
pealed to the masses against the classes 
to support one of the most elaborate 
and even technical of great Constitu- 
tional changes which had ever been 
submitted to the judgment of English 
statesmen, he appears to me to have 
forgotten those weighty words of his 
own, and to have credited the masses 
directly with an adequate knowledge of 
the very matters in which he had de- 
clared with so much authority that the 
people must be passive. In fact, his 
high estimate of popular sentiment had 






































grown so rapidly during those years 
that he was willing to submit to its 
arbitration precisely the kind of ques- 
tion on which experts, and experts 
alone, are competent to form a sound 
judgment. Surely that change in his 
estimate of what popular opinion is 
really competent to determine, had 
arisen partly from his comparatively 
new habit of addressing large mass 
meetings and regarding them as_ the 
court of appeal from the narrower but 
more adequately trained opinion of the 
House of Commons ? 

When Mr. Bagehot, writing early in 
1860, declared that Mr. Gladstone was 
‘“‘a problem,” though he had been 
even then seven-and-twenty years in 


Mr. Gladstone. 





public life, he little thought that when 
another seven-and-twenty years had 
passed, and Mr. Gladstone had been in | 
public life for fifty-four years, he would | 
only just be entering on that great and | 
final reach of his laborious and arduous 
political career which would leave him 
a greater problem to posterity than 
ever. ‘* Who can tell,” asked Mr. 
Bagehot, ‘‘whether he will be the 
greatest orator of a great administra- 
tion; whether he will rule the House 
of Commons, whether he will be, as 
his gifts at first sight make him out to | 
be, our greatest statesman ; or whether, | 
below the gangway, he will utter un- 
intelligible discourses, will aid in de- 
stroying many ministries and share in 
none ; will pour forth during many 
hopeless years a bitter, a splendid, and 
a vituperative eloquence ?’? We now 
know that Mr. Gladstone has in part 
fulfilled both anticipations ; that he has 
been four times the greatest orator 
of an adminisiration ambitious in en- 
terprise, and once at least great in 
achievement ; and yet that he has 
poured forth during his latest lustrum 
of public life a great deal too much of 
‘*a bitter, a splendid, and vituperative 
eloquence,’ vehemently vituperative 
at least against the policy of his former 
colleagues, though never vituperative 
of their characters and aims ; and that | 
now that he has laid down his great | 
office, no question will be more eagerly 
disputed in time to come than the 
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still unsolved problem of the character 
of the services and disservices which 
Mr. Gladstone has rendered to his 
country. 

I believe that in the end the judg- 
ment of a sober public opinion on this 
great career will probably be something 
of this kind, that during his earlier 
years he rendered very conspicuous 
services to Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment, in which he ought never to have 
resigned his place, scrupulously con- 
scicntious though his resignation was ; 
that he conceived far more truly than 
most of his contemporaries the error 
that was made by Lord Palmerston in 
supporting the Porte in its malevolent 
oppression of races whom it had neither 
the will nor the power to govern justly, 
but that the fashion in which Mr. Glad- 
stone criticised this policy was too fit- 
ful, too eager, and too inconstant to 
produce the effect which it might 
otherwise have produced on the opin- 
ion of England ; that his financial ad- 
ministration during the government of 
Lord Palmerston between 1859 and 
1865, was almost wholly beneficent and 
sagacious ; and that his own first ad- 
ministration was on the whole both 
great and splendid, though perhaps a 
little too eager in its reforms for a 
country which soon exhausts its spring 
of reforming energy. Mr. Disraeli’s 
criticism of the Treasury Bench of 1873, 
that it resembled ‘‘a range of extinct 
voleanoes,”’ represented very fairly the 
average opinion of the English con- 
stituencies of that period, which cer- 
tainly wanted time for ‘rest,’? and 
perhaps for unthankfulness, after the 
great series of Mr. Gladstone’s heroic 
efforts, before allowing him to begin 
again. With regard to his second ad- 
ministration the judgment will be much 
more hesitating. Its foreign policy in 
enlarging Greece and defending the 
Balkan States was sound and liberal, 
but its Irish policy was a series of more 
or less unsuccessful experiments aim- 
ing at a right end, attempting to reg- 
ulate rents by the most inadequate 
agencies, and ending in a premature 
abandonment of all special provisions 
against crime which gave the impres- 
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sion of either a timid and despondent, 
or else a desperately divided, adminis- 
tration. In Egypt, too, there was ex- 
perimentation of the same unfortunate 
kind, while, in relation to the Trans- 
vaal, the policy was first resolute and 
then submissive in a fashion which 
gave the impression of a Cabinet not 
adequately controlled by any single 
mind, but subject to spasmodic attacks 
of fever and ague. Altogether Mr. 
Gladstone’s second administration was 
not a strong one, and, when the expe- 
dition for General Gordon’s relief 
failed, its days were numbered, and it 
fell almost through its own irresolu- 
tion. Of Mr. Gladstone’s third and 
fourth administrations the estimate 
will necessarily differ in accordance 
with the view taken of Irish Home 
Rule, but even those who approve that 
policy will not deny that it was sprung 
on the nation with injudicious abrupt- 
ness, when Mr. Gladstone’s own decla- 
rations would have justified or even 
required a refusal to enter on such a 
policy with the inadequate and _ ill- 
constituted majority which he had be- 
hind him. A _ statesman who first 
points out the danger of relying on 
Irish votes to carry out his new policy, 
and then twice undertakes to carry it 
out by the help of those votes alone, 
displays an indifference to the due con- 
ditions of a momentous Constitutional 
enterprise which many even of those 
who sympathize with his policy would 
disapprove. For my own part, I hold 
very strongly that when Mr. Gladstone 
assimilated the Irish to the English 
county franchise, giving as his reason 
for so doing that the great Protestant 
majority in Great Britain would be an 
ample security against any surrender 
of the rights of the Protestant minority 
in Ireland, he virtually bound himself 
not to propose Home Rule for Ireland 
without substituting for the great se- 
curity he was about to destroy, some 
other security which the Irish Protes- 
tants would regard as equally effectual. 
The only political act of his life which 
seems to me gravely immoral was the 
course which he took in strenuously 
advocating Irish Home Rule almost as 
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soon as he had beguiled the Irish mi- 
nority into sacrificing the protection of 
a relatively narrow Irish suffrage, by 
impressing on them that Great Britain 
would always take care that they were 
justly treated. To persuade a man to 
leave his great-coat behind him on the 
ground that he has got an umbrella 
sufficient to protect him against the 
rain, and then to endeavor to strike 
the umbrella ruthlessly out of his hand, 
is conduct hardly consistent with prac- 
tical good faith. In the whole range of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy that seems to 
me the one gravest moral blot. 

For the rest, I have no doubt that 
among the great men of our time who 
have been denounced in terms of the 
most exaggerated horror, the one who 
has been most coarsely and mon- 
strously traduced is Mr. Gladstone, 
first because his complex character has 
been so little understood, and even 
more because his sympathies from the 
very first have had no marked patriotic 
bias, but have not unfrequently gone 
with those who were reckoned the ene- 
mies instead of the partisans of En- 
gland. One of his political opponents 
once described him —and that before 
he had ever been prime minister — as 
‘**an object of derision and contempt to 
all at least who maintain that integrity 
of purpose and consistency ought not 
altogether to be discarded from public 
life.” As for consistency, I think it 
is a very much over-praised virtue, and 
one frequently incompatible with ‘ in- 
tegrity of purpose,”’ instead of its nat- 
ural complement. Mr. Gladstone, in 
the dignified letter to Sir John Cowan, 
in which he proudly admits many 
errors of judgment, while claiming 
credit for integrity of purpose, de- 
scribes “desire to learn” as one of 
the great aims of his public life. I 
believe that no claim was ever more 
honestly made, and that it will explain, 
not only many of his inconsistencies, 
but many of the violent and almost 
incoherently vituperative epithets that 
have been applied to him. There are 
too many Englishmen to whom the 
‘“‘desire to learn,’? and especially to 
unlearn error, is almost unintelligible, 



































and who regard an upright mind as a 
sort of organ for professing one un- 
changed and unchangeable conviction 
from the earliest maturity to the edge 
of the grave. Now Mr. Gladstone has 
been remarkable for unlearning what 
he once took for convictions. He un- 
learned the strong predisposition of 
English statesmen to think England in 
the right. He unlearned the belief 
that the State is bound to propagate 
religious truth simply as such. He 
unlearned the belief that protective 
duties on corn are securities for a pros- 
perous agriculture ; he unlearned that 
distrust of the masses which was part 
of his early creed, and exchanged it 
indeed for what seems to me an ex- 
travagant confidence not only in their 
general good-will, but in their sound- 
ness of judgment. And, above all, and 
last of all, he unlearned one of his best 
convictions — his confidence in enfore- 
ing justice by external authority on a 
reluctant people —and exchanged it 
for that strange conviction which of 
late years he has, as I at least under- 
stand him, so often displayed, that un- 
less and until a people can be persuaded 
to enforce the moral law against them- 
selves, it is better for them not to be 
governed by a moral law at all than to 
have it forced upon them from above. 
And he has not only unlearned all this, 
he has given great and almost heroic 
examples of his determination to show 
that he has unlearned it. He was the 
first to submit to arbitration the ques- 
tion whether we ought not to pay dam- 
ages for letting a Confederate cruiser 
escape from our ports, though he him- 
self had so far taken the side of the 
Confederates that he prematurely de- 
clared his belief that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation. He insisted 
on an act of something like national 
humiliation in the retrocession of the 
Transvaal when he had convinced him- 
self that in supposing the annexation 
popular among the Boers, we had been 
misled. And, above all, he not only 
turned round from an indignant de- 
nouncer of Mr. Parnell into one of his 
most earnest apologists and friends, but 
he even went so far as to excuse pub- 
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licly his most lawless methods, extenu- 
ating almost, if not quite, to the point 
of exculpating, the guilt of boycotting 
and deliberate breach of contract. Now 
all this change of conviction has been 
startling to ordinary Englishmen, while 
the abrupt embodiment of these 
changes of conviction which Mr. Glad- 


stone has given us in his_ practical 
statesmanship, has been still more 


startling, and to narrow minds, in some 
cases, almost incredible as the result 
of a sincere determination to learn, 
and to show that he has learned, the 
error of his former ways. For my part 
I wholly accept his own account of the 
matter, and think any other account of 
it, to those who know the man, abso- 
lutely absurd, though he has certainly 
not taken pains to impress upon the 
world, as he ought to have impressed 
upon it, that he may be falling into 
quite as serious an error in some of his 
newer changes as he had fallen into 
before his conversion from other erro- 
neous convictions now abandoned ; and 
that if so, the great heat with which 
he has denounced the obstinacy of 
those who refused to follow him in his 
latest revolution of opinion is as inde- 
fensible as would have been his own 
perseverance in maintaining a political 
position which he no longer held. 
The only account which I can give to 
myself of this amazing tendency of Mr. 
Gladstone’s to speak with passionate 
condemnation of political creeds and 
political policies which but a few 
months or years ago were his own, is 
that with his deeply religious mind he 
regards all his own changes of convic- 
tion as Providential, and cannot help 
attributing to a sort of self-will the in- 
ability of other statesmen to follow him 
in the facility with which he unlearns 
old principles and acquires new ones. 
There is a story that one of his most 
extreme followers said of him, that he 
did not at all object to Mr. Gladstone’s 
always having an ace up his sleeve, but 
he did object to his always saying that 
Providence put it there. But in truth 
that belief of his is precisely the best 
and truest explanation that can he 
assigned of the singular confidence 
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with which he announces his various] erston’s backing-up of the Ottoman 





conversions and the amazement with} Porte ; the advice he gave the Con- 


which he seems to regard the inacces- 
sibility of his former colleagues to the 
evidence which has conquered his own 
belief. And in common candor it ought 
to be admitted that the seeming gain 
of a majority by which his changes 
of conviction have been crowned, have | 
never even promised him a smooth 
course or any firm grasp of power. In} 
1885 at least he would have had a} 
much better prospect of power, and of | 
power held under much more satisfac- | 
tory conditions, if he had adhered to | 
his old Irish policy and conciliated | 
Conservative support for that policy, | 
than he gained by bringing over the | 
Irish Home Rulers to his side, and | 
threatening the United Kingdom with | 
something like a dissolution of the | 
Union and a collapse of the Constitu- | 
tion. The lessons which he then un- | 
learned certainly brought him little but | 
disappointment, and he must have 
been very credulous, if he ever ex- 
pected any early success for his cru- 
sade. If he did, it was just because he 
believed so firmly that he was under 
higher guidance in commencing that 
crusade. 

The great question remains as to the 
total upshot of Mr. Gladstone’s long 
and laborious political career. Tas his 
policy on the whole been adequate to 
the unquestionably noble idealism of 
his aims ? In relation to some of his 
chief lines of policy he has brought 
round England to his own view. He 
has certainly labored, sometimes impet- 
uously but spasmodically, sometimes 
with singular tenacity and effectual | 
ardor, to teach the world that nations 
as well as individuals should be disin- 
terested, and should not be ashamed to 
avow their repentance where they 
have been wrong, and should show a 
mild magnanimity where they have 
been right. Some of his most char- 
acteristic acts of this kind have been 
endorsed, not only by his fellow-coun- 
trymen, but by Europe ; for example, | 
his exposure of the cruel tyranny of 
the Neapolitan government ; his per- | 
tinacity in challenging Lord Palm- 














servative government in 1858 to hand 
over the Ionian Islands to Greece ; the 
countenance he afforded to the unifica- 
tion of Italy at a time when he was 
hesitating between the Conservative 
and Liberal parties, and when the Ital- 


| ian sympathies of Lord Palmerston and 


Lord John Russell turned the scale for 
him in favor of the Liberals ; and the 
hearty assistance his own government 
lent to those clauses in the Treaty of 
Berlin which gave Thessaly to Greece, 
and strengthened the autonomy of the 
smaller Balkan States. On the other 
hand, Mr. Gladstone’s audacious don- 
ning of the white sheet on behalf of 
this country at the time of the retro- 
cession of the Transvaal, just after the 
defeat and disgrace of Majuba Hill— 
perhaps his boldest act of public humil- 
iation —though it was not altogether 
unpopular with the working classes in 
England, has probably done more to 
undermine his influence as an English 
statesman than to confirm it. He was 
more successful in his acceptance of 
the principle of arbitration from the 
United States when almost any other 
statesman would have shrunk from it. 
But his final attempt to compel an 
avowal of public contrition, an act of 
national humiliation, in relation to the 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land brought about his fall in 1886, de- 
termined the imperfect character of his 
success in 1892, and his final retire- 
ment under a kind of cloud in the 
present year. I think it may be said, 
therefore, that Mr. Gladstone’s great- 
est success and greatest failure have 
both been experienced in preaching 
and practising the virtue of ational 
altruism, which at first he took up with 
something like moderation and judg- 
ment, but ultimately pursued with a 
heat and indiscriminate zeal which has 
brought disaster on his government 
and bitter disappointment to himself. 
He has exhibited in this field both the 
grandeur and extravagance of a noble 
ideal—a noble ideal, in the latest in- 
stance, hastily, and I may say almost 
rudely and fanatically, insisted on to 
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the exclusion of all reasonable and 
statesmanlike considerations. He has 
undoubtedly set a stamp of disinterest- 
edness on the policy of the United 
Kingdom which has borne fruit, I 
think, in some of the other countries of 
Europe. But he has gone far towards 
making that policy odious in the eyes 
of prudent politicians, thrusting it for- 
ward most injudiciously and provoca- 
tively in a case in which both honor 
and duty, no less than policy, barred 
the way. 

Nothing can be clearer than that the 
nobler is a statesman’s ideal of policy, 
the more mischief he can do when he 
shows a certain infirmity of judgment 
and dictatorialness of purpose in deter- 
mining the limits within which that 
ideal should be applied to the concrete 
and complex affairs of a very much 
entangled world. It is this infirmity 
of judgment which has betrayed Mr. 
Gladstone into his greatest errors. He 
has not only changed his mind, but he 
has changed it abruptly at very critical 
moments, and with an almost ostenta- 
tious disregard to the lines of his previ- 
ous policy, and to the example which 
he had himself set to the great nation 
which he was governing. This was 
said, and was not unjustly said of him, 
when he so suddenly selected a mo- 
ment of disaster for the retrocession of 
the Transvaal, but in that case, there 
was the great excuse that the official 
information furnished to the govern- 
ment had certainly been inadequate 
and biassed as to the dispositions of 
the people of whose liberties and desti- 
nies we had so imperiously disposed. 
But it was wholly different in the 
case of Ireland. His own experience 
had taught him how penetrated with 
the spirit of cruel intimidation the 
great agrarian combinations of that 
unfortunate land were, and how help- 
less without steady official aid was the 
minority which the government had 
found it a hard task to protect ; yet he 
suddenly wheeled round from the atti- 
tude of a firm and even stern though 
scrupulously just guardian of that mi- 
nority, into the attitude of apology for 
terrorism, and of excuse and almost 


approval of breach of contract, where 
the breach of contract was to the ad- 
vantage of those who broke it. I ex- 
pect you all to follow me, he virtually 
said, not only when I am inconsistent 
with myself, but when I disagree with 
all the greater statesmen of the cen- 
tury, when I break faith, only just 
repledged, to a helpless minority, and 
take under my wing a lawless majority, 
whose former wrongs have perverted 
their consciences and steeped the coun- 
try in acts of cruelty, espionage, and 
blood. Was there ever a great states- 
man before, who made such demands 
as those upon his fellow-men ? It only 
|shows with how noble a character Mr. 
Gladstone had impressed the world that 
he found any response at all to such an 
appeal. Yet in fact he found a great 
response to this audacious demand. 
There were hundreds of thousands, 
who declared that they would rather 
seem guilty of injustice, and something 
very like treachery to the Irish mi- 
nority with Mr. Gladstone, than leave 
him in the lurch to uphold the example 
which he had formerly set them, with 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. I suppose they sheltered them- 
selves under that very strange excuse 
which Mr. Gladstone put forward that 
the minority in general, as well as the 
Irish landlords in particular, had been 
offered a ‘“‘ time of grace,’ and that it 
was their own fault if they did not use 
that time, the sands of which raced so 
swiftly from the heur-glass, to agree 
with their adversary while they were in 
the way with him.’ But I must say 
that it was catching at a straw to attach 
any real importance to such a plea as 
that. You might as well promise a 
prisoner of war a safe conduct, and 
then declare that it only secured him a 
time of grace in which to make terms 
with his foes, and announce that that 
time would expire while he was still 
completely in their power. I do not 
think that there ever was a triumph of 
character so remarkable, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s success in persuading hundreds 
of thousands of his fellow-country- 
| men to flounder after him into that 
‘melancholy Irish bog in which they 
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are still wading hopelessly about. 
Only a man of conspicuously chival- 
rous and spotless character could have 
achieved so much as Mr. Gladstone 
actually achieved. But he has been a 
leader whom it is almost heart-breaking 
to desert. 

Even Mr. Gladstone could not have 
gained such a victory as this, but for 
what I cannot help calling his exagger- 
ated political superstition that the right 
way to appease popular discontent is 
always to yield to the popular will as 
expressed by the representative insti- 
tutions of the people who feel that dis- 
content. It is true that Germany never 
thought of giving Saxony that option 
in 1866, or Alsace Lorraine in 1871, and 
that even the United States did not 
apply that rule to the Southern States 
in 1861. And it is true that we our- 
selves, instead of bowing to the popular 
will in Jamaica, simply abolished the 
representative institutions which led to 
so much confusion there. But, still, 
this had been the practice by which we 
had reconciled all our distant colonies 
to our rule, and Mr. Gladstone, though 
he admitted in theory that we could 
not apply to an island so close to our 
shores the same rule that we apply 
to a colony thousands of miles away, 
never realized, or allowed those under 
his influence to realize, that the very 
necessity of retaining and enforcing all 
sorts of vetoes over rights which we 
grant freely to the colonies, would ren- 
der the relations with a half self-gov- 
erned Ireland ten times as delicate and 
difficult as those with a completely self- 
governed Canada or New Zealand. 
Mr. Gladstone made very light of all 
these difficulties, treated it as if it were 
just as easy to give a half-and-half lib- 
erty to a disaffected islaud close to our 
shores, one-third of whose population 
is at least as determined not to leave us 
as the other two-thirds are to have a 
government of their own, as it is to 
say, Do as you please with yourselves, 
toacolony at the Antipodes ; and the 
consequence was that he puzzled the 
electors at large, who were proud of 
having conferred so much liberty on 
so many distinct communities, and 
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were quite as willing to accept the as- 
surances of so experienced a statesman 
as Mr. Gladstone that there was no 
special difficulty in the case of Ireland, 
as their fathers had been to accept Mr. 
Canning’s and Lord Grey’s assurances 
in past generations, that it would be 
about as wise to repeal the Union as it 
would be to restore the Heptarchy. 
Indeed, restoring the Heptarchy ap- 
pears now to be one of the favorite 
political programmes of the day. But 
the greatest of all puzzles was the easy 
way in which Mr. Gladstone reconciled 
himself to the intimidation and tyranny 
of the methods which Ireland had been 
adopting under his own eyes for the 
purpose of embarrassing a government 
as passionately anxious for her welfare 
as his own. He seemed to assume that 
if you once admit disaffection to be jus- 
tified, you must condone at once any 
and every spiteful organization by 
which that disaffection is expressed, 
and take no account of the fate to 
which you are dooming the unhappy 
minority whom you hand over to the 
tender mercies of a Jacobin majority. 
If you give them only ‘ta day of 
grace,” and warn them, helpless as 
they are, that the sands are rapidly 
running out of the hour-glass, you have 
fulfilled for them the whole duty of 
statesmen. There has been something 
curiously arbitrary in the way in which 
Mr. Gladstone has chosen the minority 
which he thinks himself constitution- 
ally bound to humor, and the minority 
which he thinks himself constitution- 
ally bound to ignore. The Irish are a 
minority in the United Kingdom, but 
they are a minority to whom he obse- 
quiously bows. The Irish loyalists are 
a minority which he studiousiy disre- 
gards. The greater majorities he loves 
to chastise and “ discipline,” the lesser 
minorities he loves to warn and neg- 
lect. But the majority of a minority 
he selects for constitutional cherishing, 
and pardons all its crimes as the mere 
consequence of political provocation. 
Constitutional enthusiasm of this arbi- 
trary kind is not very easy to under- 
stand. 

As a parliamentary orator Mr. Glad- 

















stone will certainly leave behind him 
the greatest reputation of the century. 
In the higher oratory of the imagina- 
tion, I think he will stand below Mr. 
Bright, who surpassed him both in the 
pure exaltation of his eloquence and 
the pungency of his satire; but Mr. 
Bright, of course, never approached 
Mr. Gladstone in the variety of his 
themes, the exhaustiveness of his 
knowledge, the thoroughly business- 
like character of his expositions, and 
the vivacity of his detail. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great financial speeches are 
among the most interesting and amus- 
ing financial speeches in the world, not 
only for those who go to them for in- 
struction in finance, but for those who 
read them for the liveliness of their 
general information. If you want to 
know whether the ordinary Briton is 
so firmly addicted to his port and 
sherry that he will reject French wine 
unless it is positively poured down his 


throat, you will find the fullest refuta- | 


tion of that now obsolete axiom in Mr. 
Gladstone’s budget speech for 1860, 


and his refutation of it not only for the | 


present but for the past also. He will 
show you how liberally the England of 
William the Third partook of French 
wines, and how the taste of them lin- 


gered long after the Methuen treaty | 


rendered it impossible to gratify it. If 


you want to know whether John Bull’s | 


tastes in wines are mutable or immuta- 
ble, you cannot go to any better author- 
ity than Mr. Gladstone’s budgets. 
Again, observe with what singularly 
happy language Mr. Gladstone refers 
in these budget speeches to Mr. Cob- 
den’s achievements in stimulating the 
commercial activity of his country ; 
how he turns a financial speech into 
the casket for one of the most just and 


graceful tributes to a great man’s gen- | 


ius and disinterestedness of which our 
parliamentary debates contain the rec- 
ord. Or look at the playfulness with 
which he comments on the pressure to 
which as chancellor of the exchequer 
he is subjected, to take off all sorts of 
taxes, and turns his impecuniosity into a 
happy occasion for lightening a budget 
speech by such an episode as this : — 
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Sorry am I to reflect that, in these cir- 
cumstances, the only security for the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer lies in his utter 
destitution : ‘‘Cantabit vacuus coram la- 
trone viator.”” If he does not possess a 
surplus, you cannot take it from him ; or, 
according to an old proverb current in the 
northern portion of this kingdom, which I 
will translate, for fear of offending Scottish 
ears by a defective accent, ‘It is difficult 
to deprive a Highlander of that particular 
garment which he does not wear.”’ 


(That, of course, was said before Mr. 
Gladstone was anxious to impress upon 
the world that his lineage is so purely 
Scotch as he has explained it to be 
since he drew his majority so largely 
from Celtic sources.) I doubt if Mr. 
Gladstone’s playfulness, which is too 
often ignored by the critics of his ora- 
tory, ever showed itself to more advan- 
tage than in these financial speeches. 
His great command of detail seemed to 
exhilarate him, and he expatiated on 
his various, themes with all the felicity 
of perfect ease. Here again is another 
example : — 








I never can think of direct and indirect 
taxation, except as I should think of two 
attractive ladies who have been introduced 
into the gay world of London, each with an 
ample fortune, both having the same par- 
entage (for the parents of both I believe to 
be Necessity and Invention), differing only 
as natures may differ, as where one is of 
lighter and another of darker complexion, 
or where there is some agreeable variety of 
manner, one being more free and open and 
| the other somewhat more shy, retiring, and 

insinuating. I cannot conceive why there 
should be unfriendly rivalry between the 
admirers of these two damsels; and I 
frankly own, whether it be due to a lax 
sense of moral obligations or not, that as 
chancellor of the exchequer, if not as a 
member of this House, I have always 
thought it not only allowable, but even an 
|act of duty, to pay my addresses to them 
| both. 


(That, I am afraid, is hardly Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt’s view.) Ido not think 
| that, for lucidity of statement, vivacity 
|of illustration, and sagacity of judg- 
ment, financial speeches have ever ap- 
| proached Mr. Gladstone’s, either before 
! or since, 
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In the higher moods of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquence, he is usually, though 
not invariably, religious. But there 
are rare passages in his speeches which 
show traces of Mr. Bright’s vivid and 
soaring imaginations even in relation to 
subjects which are not directly charged 
with religious associations. The one I 
most often recall to myself is that 
noble passage in his speech at Bir- 
mingham on June 1, 1877, in which he 
dealt with the function of the various 
races of the Balkans in resisting and 
barring out the desolating tide of Turk- 
ish invasion. He said of the Bulga- 
rians, Servians, and Montenegrins that 
they were 
like a shelving beach which restrained the 
ocean. That beach, it is true, is beaten by 
the waves ; it is laid desolate ; it produces 
nothing but a mass of shingle, of rock, of 
almost useless seaweed ; but it is a fence 
behind which the cultivated earth can 
spread and escape the incoming tide ; and 
such was, against the Turk, the resistance 
of Servians, of Bulgarians, of Greeks —a 
resistance in which one by one they suc- 
cumbed with the single exception of the 
ever-glorious mountaineers of Montenegro 
who have never succumbed. It was that 
resistance which left Europe able to claim 
the enjoyment of her own liberty, and to 
develop her institutions and her laws. 


That is as noble and as truly poetical 
an image as can be found in even Mr. 
Bright’s finest orations. But for the 
most part Mr. Gladstone seldom rises 
to the highest of his oratorical flights 
except when he approaches the regions 
of faith. It was with deep religious 
convictions that his mind concerned 
itself most in his early youth. He tells 
us in the finest part of his ‘* Chapter of 
Autobiography”? how profoundly he 
was affected by that revival of faith 
and earnestness in the Anglican Church 
which was just preparing itself during 
his undergraduate days at Oxford, and 
which burst into sudden life immedi- 
ately after his departure. Newman 
was indeed the rector of St. Mary’s 
during the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Oxford residence, but though he heard 
and admired Newman, he seems to 


have regarded him as more or less of 
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an evangelical, which undoubtedly 
Newman had once been, but had 
ceased to be from the time of Dr. Haw- 
kius’s influence over him, and espe- 
cially since his first friendship with 
Hurrell Froude which dated from 1828. 
In this ** Chapter of Autobiography,” 
Mr. Gladstone tells us with great force 
how the resurrection of the Church in 
England had fired his youthful hopes. 
He dates the revival from the time of 
his leaving Oxford in 1831, but it had 
really begun sooner. He says : — 

The great heart of England began to beat 
with the quickened pulsations of a more 
energetic life, it was in Oxford that the 
stroke was most distinct and loud. An 
extraordinary change appeared to pass over 
the spirit of the place. I believe it would 
be a moderate estimate to say that much 
beyond one-half of the very flower of its 
youth chose the profession of holy orders, 
while an impression scarcely less deep 
seemed to be stamped upon a large portion 
of its lay pupils. I doubt whether at any 
period of its existence, either since the 
Reformation or perhaps before it, the 
Church of England had reaped from either 
university in so short a time so rich a har- 
vest. At Cambridge a similar lifting up of 
heart and mind seems to have been going 
on; and numbers of persons of my own 
generation, who at the public schools had 
been careless and thoughtless like the rest, 
appeared in their early manhood as soldiers 
of Christ, and ministers to the wants of the 
people, worthy, I believe, so far as man 
can be worthy, through their zeal, devo- 
tion, power of mind, and high attainments, 
of their high vocation. 


The effect of this time of enthusiasm 
is stamped deeply on the character of 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence throughout 
his whole career. Early in their many 
skirmishes, Mr. Disraeli, who sided 
eagerly with the effervescing worldli- 
ness of the world —he created a great 
sensation at Gibraltar in his early trav- 
els by changing his cane with the 
evening-gun — jeered at the somewhat 
‘sanctimonious eloquence of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer.”” And indeed 
a serious, not to say a devout, tone is 
generally to be found in all the higher 
portions of his great speeches. Every 
one who was grown up at the time of 





























the defeated Reform Bill of 1866 re- 
members the great peroration in which 
Mr. Gladstone predicted that if the 
Reform Bill should be lost, the govern- 
ment though it would fall with it then 
** would rise with it hereafter,’ an im- 
age which stirred the hearts of his 
most earnest followers all the more 
profoundly because of the evident 
depth and solemnity of the associations 
with which he deliberately connected 
that great effort to draw the working 
classes into the higher circle of polit- 
ical rights and privileges. That was 
when Mr. Gladstone was fifty-six. 
Twenty years later when he _ was 
seventy-six, after the defeat of his first 
Home Rule Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, he made a solemn appeal to Liv- 
erpool at a great meeting in Hengler’s 
Circus, to help him to a decisive ma- 
jority for Irish Home Rule in the 
general election of 1886. And his mag- 
nificent peroration was couched in a 
very similar strain : —- 

In that touching address which was pre- 
sented to me at the beginning of our pro- 
ceedings I was reminded that in this city I 
first drew breath. I have drawn it, gentle- 
men, for seventy-six years, and the time 
cannot be far distant when I must submit 
to the universal law and pay the debt of 
nature. It may be these words that I 
speak to you are the last that I shall ever 
have the opportunity of speaking in Liver- 
pool. I say that to you—well it is in 
better hands than ours. I say that to you, 
gentlemen, to show you that I am con- 
scious of the deep solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and of the great controversy that has 
been raised between nation and nation. I 
wish we could expand our minds and raise 
our views to a point necessary to under- 
stand what these controversies really are, 
how deep their. roots go down, what enor- 
mous results they produce on the peace and 
happiness of mankind, and through what 
enormous periods of time they extend. 
Many of you will recollect in that spirited 
old ballad ‘‘ Chevy Chase :’’ — 

The child that is unborn shall rue 

The hunting of that day. 
And so, should you fail in your duties on 
this occasion, should the idle and shallow 
pretexts that are used against us bewilder 
the minds of the people of England or of 
Scotland, or should the power of the purse 
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| of wealth, or the title of station, of rank — 
should all these powers overbear the na- 
tional sense, I fear it may again be true 
| that the child that is unborn shall rue the 
| voting of that day. 

Mr. Gladstone added to this fine 
| peroration a few words of appeal which 
|his opponents could not have used in 
resisting his eloquent entreaty, an ap- 
peal to let England no longer keep a 
Poland of her own. Unionists might 
have replied that a Poland with much 
more than her due proportion of direct 
political influence over the govern- 
ment, both in relation to her own 
affairs and to the affairs of the empire 
to which she belongs, would not recog- 
nize herself as a Poland at all; and 
that there could be no better, nor more 
rapid, method for the political training 
of the Irish people than the necessity 
of co-operating in the political life of a 
soberer, a slower, but also a better 
disciplined people. But the best part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s peroration in this, 
as in most other cases, was not argu- 
mentative at all. It consisted in the 
effective display of his own eager and 
intense personal conviction. Of this, 
the most valuable of all the weapons of 
the orator, Mr. Gladstone always gives 
his audience an ample supply. His 
zeal for his own deepest convictions 
hardly, indeed, surpassed his zeal for 
those shallower convictions which de- 
pended (as in this case) on the exercise 
of a very imperfect judgment; for 
idealism is at the root of all his political 
confidence, and his errors arise chiefly 
from exaggerating indefinitely the rate 
at which other men’s disinterestedness 
and other men’s justice grow to their 
maturity ; in reading, for instance, 
childlike innocence into the hearts of 
crafty agitators, large generosity into 
the purposes of selfish tyrants, and 
simple love into the agitated accents of 
overflowing wrath. But even when 
the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone’s attitude 
depends wholly, as it has done through- 
out his Home Rule campaign, on a 
very doubtful and difficult act of judg- 
ment, he throws as much religious 
passion into his appeal as if it were a 
question of pure moral sentiment and 
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moral sentiment alone. This indeed is 
his great power. Three-fourths of the 
noble peroration I have just quoted 
might have been used in the same 
words by any Unionist who had wished 
to dissuade an audience from support- 
ing the very cause for which Mr. Glad- 
stone was pleading. Unionists would 


have been eager to warn their audi- | 


ences that if they did not defeat Mr. | 
Gladstone’s proposal “ the child that is | 
unborn would rue the voting of that | 
day.’? But the fact that his “finest ap- 
peals might have had just as powerful 


an effect if they had come from his | 


most vehement opponent, does not 


take from, perhaps even it adds to, the | 


effectiveness of his oratory. For it 
shows it to have been the great char- 
acteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, 
as indeed of very much of the highest 
eloquence of every great orator, that it 
effectually identifies the whole heart 


and mind of the speaker with the cause | 


for which he is pleading, and therefore 
would morally express the heart and 
mind of an honest adversary quite as 
well as his own. It is the highest art 
of the orator to shift the venue from the 
court of cold reason to that where the 
glowing and ardent emotions of a pow- 
erful mind count for more than any 
argument. And no orator of our day, 
except it be Mr. Bright, has effected 
this with the ease of Mr. Gladstone. 
He has taught us all to think a great 
deal less exclusively of our own selfish 
interests than we ever thought before, 
and a great deal more sympathetically 
of the interests which we suppose to 
be inconsistent with our own. 
can we, I think, show our gratitude to 
him better than by helping to defeat 
the almost Titanic labors of his last 
eight years, and so to prevent its being 
said of him that after raising the whole 
level of English political disinterested- 


ness, he set off against his country’s | 
the com- | 
mission of the greatest and most dis- | 


immense obligations to him, 


astrous blunder which ever neutralized | 


the achievements of a splendid elo- 
quence, an inexhaustible energy, and a 
generous enthusiasm as abundant as it | 
was sometimes misplaced. 

RicHARD HoLtt HuTTON. 
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BY THE ABBE PREVOST. 
1765. 
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PART FIFTH. 

My one thought, after the liberation 
and the marriage of Patrick, was how 
I might get most speedily to Paris, and 
carry succor and comfort to my afflicted 
|Rose. Lord Lynch, who insisted on 
accompanying me, pointed out that if 
|we crossed England (then on the eve 
of war with France) we should prob- 
ably be stopped by falling under suspi- 
cion. He recommended that we should 
go to Waterford, a port on the south- 
ern coast of Ireland, where very prob- 
‘ably we might find a vessel bound for 
France, ready to sail in a short time. 
| I agreed, and we left Dublin, each with 
one servant. At Waterford we were 
so fortunate as to find a ship for 
‘Havre, which was to put to sea in ten 
days ; but that delay seemed to me so 
dangerous that I had half a mind to go 
back to Dublin, and take the English 
route ; Lord Lynch, however, said that 
his estates were at no great distance 
from Waterford. He persuaded me to 
go thither and to spend our time in 
visiting the treasure, of which he did 
not doubt that Patrick had spoken to 
me. ‘I should like you,” he said, 
‘“*to bear me witness when I speak 
upon the subject to the king.”’ 

We accordingly went to the 
tral mansion of Lord Lynch, taking 
every precaution to have our arrival 
unobserved. Once there, Lord Lynch 
told me we had nothing to fear, for he 
had entire confidence in his servants, 
who were all Roman Catholics, and 
‘retainers of his family. We drove one 
dark night to a dense wood, accompa- 
nied by only one man, an aged coach- 
man. Lynch had visited the spot once 
before with his father, in his boyhood, 
but he had frequently to consult a plan 
or map that he carried in his pocket. 
At last we came to a place where there 
|was an immense stone. We raised it 
‘and went down into acave. The place 
had been boarded round, and was full 
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of great chests, of many shapes and 
sizes, piled close together. Lynch had 
the keys, which were all numbered. 
We opened the chests, one after the 
other. There lay the rich spoils of an- 
cient churches; reliquaries, church 
crosses, and all sorts of sacred vessels 
in gold and silver. I returned thanks 
to God that they had been saved from 
desecration. 

Suddenly Lynch started; he had 
opened a small box containing his 
mother’s jewels. In it was a paper in 
his father’s handwriting addressed to 
himself. Itsaid : ‘¢* My son, give these 
jewels to your wife, but let her be a 
woman you can love with heart and 
soul.’”? There were other boxes that 
were marked as Lord Lynch’s private 
property, and there were bags of 
money, besides contributions from 
faithful adherents of King James, 
which it had been found difficult to 
transmit to him at Saint Germain. 

After looking over all this treasure, 
Lynch decided that it had better be left 
as it was to await the orders of the 
king, but he took with him his moth- 
er’s jewels. I could well believe to 
whom he desired to present them ; he 
had all along deceived himself into the 
belief that I advocated his suit, and, 
with my approbation and assistance, he 
thought himself sure of securing the 
object of his hopes and wishes. 

On arriving in Paris I could hardly 
persuade Lord Lynch not to drive at 
once to Rose’s lodgings. I wished to 
see her alone first, and not in his 
company. We alighted, therefore, at 
his house, and he received the report 
of his servants in my presence. The 
woman gave him little information. 
The three serving men who had been 
charged to watch the house told some- 
thing more. They said that three 
weeks after their master’s departure 
they had seen a servant, not in livery, 
enter the house twice a day, where he 
remained each time about a quarter of 
anhour. ‘** What!’ cried Lord Lynch, 
in a tempest of rage, ‘‘ did you let him 
come and go and never question him as 
to who was his master, and what he 
wanted ?”? ‘* We would have 
LIVING AGE. VOL. II. 90 
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so,’’ replied the servants, ‘‘ but he told 
us of his own accord that he was in the 
service of an Irish ecclesiastic, the 
Dean of Killerine.”’ This still more 
excited Lord Lynch. The servants 
further added that no one else, so far 
as they were aware, had visited the 
lady in his absence, but that the ser- 
vant came regularly, and that we might 
expect him at the usual hour. 

Lord Lynch was for using violence at 
once to find out from the man any 
secret that might be in his possession. 
I had great difficulty in calming his 
impetuosity, and in persuading him 
that I had rather question my sister 
alone. 

He at last sent one of his men to 
show me the way to my sister’s lodg- 
ings. We were not far from her door 
when this servant pointed out to me 
the man who had caused us so much 
alarm and anxiety. What was my 
astonishment to discover in him the 
confidential servant of Des Pesses! 
The moment we perceived each other 
there was instant recognition. He ap- 
peared overjoyed to see me, and at 
once told me that his master had given 
him orders to watch over the young 
lady in the convent, or wherever else 
she might be. That he came every 
day to enquire after her health, and to 
do any errands that she might be will- 
ing to entrust to him. He had had at 
first great difficulty in getting admitted 
to her presence, for she saw no one, 
but at last she had permitted him to see 
her, and to take her orders. He knew 
that she was not expecting me, but that 
she sent every day to the post in hopes 
of receiving a letter from Ireland ; and 
he added, that if I was ignorant of the 
penury to which she was reduced, her 
present situation would be a painful 
surprise to me. 

I entered the house alone, my com- 
panion remaining respectfully in the 
street. Iasked the landlord if I could 
see Mademoiselle de C ; and was 
answered roughly that that was impos- 
sible, since no one saw her; so I had 
better take myself off at once, and he 
|showed me the door. His roughness 
was far from displeasing me. Then 
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Des Pesses’ valet stepped forward, 
and, having mentioned me as his mas- 
ter before that to the landlord, he now 
told him that I was that gentleman, the 
Dean of Killerine. 

This changed the behavior of the 
host at once, and he was very willing to 
tell me everything. ‘* Mademoiselle,” 
he said, ‘‘ has seen no one except this 
man,’ pointing to the servant of Des 
Pesses; ‘‘she would not even allow 
your kinsman, whose name I do not 
know, to enter her apartment.” 
** What kinsman?” I cried. My first 
thought was that it might be George, 
and that he had escaped out of prison. 
‘*T mean,” said the landlord, ** the man 
who came here three weeks ago, and 
told me that he had orders from you 
to furnish a good cook to provide the 
meals of the young lady. He told me 
to say nothing of this to her until you 
arrived, and that I was to see that 
everything was nicely cooked and 
served, but not too luxuriously. He 
also sent in for her use fine sheets and 
napery. However,’ added the land- 
lord, *‘ you know all about this, as he 
was acting by your orders.” 

I would not undeceive the man, but 
I sent for the cook, and asked who had 
engaged him. He did not know. He 
had been hired through a restaurant- 
keeper, and twice a week money was 
furnished him to supply the lady’s 
table. 

Then I went up to the rooms of 
Rose. At the sound of my footsteps I 
heard some one within unbolt the door. 
They were evidently expecting the ser- 
vant of Des Pesses. The maid who 
opened the door to let him in was fora 
moment surprised to see a deformed 
ecclesiastic, but guessing at once who I 
must be she cried, without stopping 
to enquire my name: “ Oh, mademoi- 
selle, this must be monsieur the 
dean!”’ I followed her at once into 
the room which Rose inhabited. It 
was more like a prison than the abode 
of a lady of quality. Rose’s sewing, 
at sight of me, fell from her hands. 
She sat mute with surprise and joy, 
looking up at me with pleading eyes. 
On my part, I was struck dumb at the 
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spectacle of the humble situation in 


which I found her. She wore a wool- 
len gown. Her beautiful hair was nei- 
ther curled nor powdered, a_ large 
white apron covered all the front of 
her dress, and was exactly like that of 
her servant. Over her room was scat- 
tered work and sewing materials. I 
could not bear it. ‘*Oh, my dear 
Rose! Oh, my beloved sister!” I 
cried ; ‘thank God, I find you living 
still in honor and virtue! I know all 
your griefs. I have received your let- 
ter, and you see how speedily I have 
come to bring you all the help in my 
power. Do not blush for the situation 
in which I find you. Misfortune adds 
lustre to virtue.”’ 

She then recovered speech to thank 
me for my love and eagerness to serve 
her. I proposed to her. to leave those 
lodgings at once, and to go back to her 
convent. She declined to do this, and 
I saw sense in her refusal. The ab- 
bess had behaved most cruelly to her, 
and she had sold everything she pos- 
sessed to satisfy her demand for board 
and lodging. 

I then ordered M. des Pesses’ valet 
to go to another convent, and engage a 
room that very day for my sister, no 
matter at what price. 

My haste seemed to surprise her. 
She asked why I could not wait twenty- 
four hours. This forced me to tell her 
several things sooner than I had in- 
tended. 

‘You do not understand,’ I said, 
‘“*the perils of the situation in which 
you are placed. You are surrounded 
by spies. A cook has been placed at 
your service, your very food and table 
linen have been sent you by a stranger. 
Get up,’’ I added, ‘‘and let me show 
you what will convince you of your 
danger. Your every movement is 
watched, you are only separated from 
your enemies by the thin wall of your 
chamber.” So saying, I struck the 
wall in several places with my cane, 
and, having found where it was hollow, 
with a sudden impulse of indignation, I 
gave it a vigorous kick. The wall fell 
in; the hangings that covered it were 
of the cheapest and slightest kind. 
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We were amazed when the dust cleared |I spoke of his imprisonment as a mis- 
away to find ourselves in the presence | fortune, said, with a sigh, that I must 
of Lord Lynch, who was sitting in his | not speak of misfortune when an affair 
own room in an armchair. of honor had turned out to the advan- 
He sprang towards us in a transport | tage of himself and of his brother. 
of delight. His sudden appearance} ‘TI grant,” I said, “ that you could 
frightened my sister, who fainted.|not have prevented this accident for 
When she came to herself he flung} which you will be held blameless in the 
himself before her with ardent protesta- | public eye, but it is no less true that it 
tions of his attachment. has resulted in your being here in the 
As soon as I could I reproached him | Bastille, and in putting obstacles in 
with the audacity and the indecency | your road to fortune. I speak of its 
of his idea of abduction. Then, turn-| consequences to yourself, and not to 
ing to my sister, I said: ‘* I have noth-| Patrick, who has just married Fincer’s 
ing else with which to reproach his | only daughter.’? Here he stopped me, 
lordship. He is of noble birth, of good | evidently with great astonishment, and 
parts, and rich ; what hinders you from | insisted I should tell him all particu- 
accepting him as your suitor? ” lars. I did so, and then said, ** let us 
That was not a time, she said, when | speak of your sister, who has not been 
she could give me an answer to such /so fortunate.” [ere I paused, waiting 
questions. | for him to speak. At last he did so, 
As she spoke Des Pesses’ servant] ‘I congratulate Patrick,’ he said 
came to tell me he had made all ar-| coldly, ‘‘that he has made himself 
rangements at the convent to which I | acceptable to Fincer’s daughter, — nay, 
sent him, and that mademoiselle could | I think it very probable it is a better 
enter it at any moment. I told this to| thing for him than if he had carried 
Lynch. He was consoled for my dis-| out oe his first inclination, 
pleasure by what I had said of him in| As for Rose, I do not know if you have 
his presence to Rose. This being the |seen Lord Lynch “I have,” I 
case, he was willing to assist us in| said, and ws uted to hear more from 
every way. I asked him for his car-|/ him, ‘I conclude from your manner, 
riage. He gave it at once, and Rose, ‘he answered, “ that you do not approve 
having put on the only good gown that | the design formed by him. Neither do 
remained to her, we left Des Pesses’ |i. I should have treated it with indig- 
servant with her maid to pack up| nation but for two reasons. Lynch 
everything, while we drove with her to |made me acquainted with my sister’s 
the convent. pitiable situation, and, being unable to 
Lynch was in high spirits. He asked | provide for her myself, I thought it 
my leave to present to Rose his moth- | | possible that we might thus, in default 
er’s jewels ; leave also to come to the | | of more legitimate means, save our un- 
convent parlor, and to see her daily at| happy Rose. I told Ly neh, however, 
the grate. I did not give him a re-|that I would not consent unless he 
fusal, but I implored him to be more | could secure your agreement, and that 
moderate, and to be guided by my | of Patrick ; and I assure you that even 
counsels, I had taken rooms in the|this partial approval cost me some 
house in which he lodged, so that, as 1| tears. Nor could I have given it had 
told him, it would be easy at all times|I not found in one of the books that 
to exchange our views and resolutions. | Patrick brought me a note from Des 
I was still in doubt as to what might | Pesses, thanking him warmly for the 
be the sentiments of George, and that} promise of a reward for his services, 
afternoon I went to the Bastille. | which he said would be a spur which 
George, of course, was not expecting | would make it possible oo him to do 
me, and I could see that he was a good | anything to deserve it. I dreaded lest 
deal disconcerted. He, however, tried | Rose, during your absence and my im- 
to put on a free and easy air, and when | prisonment, might be forced into what 
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I consider an unsuitable marriage. If 
a choice lay between Des Pesses and 
Lord Lynch, my preference would be 
most decidedly for the latter.”’ 

I saw in George’s evident desire to 
set himself right in my eyes, an evi- 
dence that he still cared for my esteem, 
and I saw some truth in what he said. 
I talked of his own affairs, and found 
he had still hope in the services of his 
friend and patron the duke, and in the 
personal influence of King James, who 
had let him know that there was rea- 
son to hope that the French monarch 
would not be always inexorable. So I 
quitted him, better satisfied with this 
first interview than I could have ex- 
pected. It was too late to go back to 
the convent, so I returned to my lodg- 
ings, where I did not doubt that Lynch 
was impatiently expecting me. 

He was so indeed, but in a very dif- 
ferent mood from anything I had ex- 
pected. He met me with a burst of 
rage. His eyes blazed with fury. He 
could hardly pour out his words fast 
enough. I drew near to ask what 
ailed him. He pushed me away from 
him violently. ‘ Nothing but your 
cloth,’ he cried, ‘saves me from kill- 
ing you, but I will everywhere proclaim 
your baseness and your perfidy.” I 
was so amazed at this, that had he 
been in a cooler state of mind my 
astonishment must have been ample 
proof of my innocence. It was some 
time, indeed, before I found out of 
what he deemed me guilty. It seems 
that when he returned from the con- 
vent where we had left Rose, he had 
seen the lackey he had sent to show 
me her house, before whom I had 
spoken to the valet of Des Pesses 
Without concealment or precaution. 
This man had told his master that I 
had spoken to the other servant in a 
very different tone from that in which 
I spoke to him. That I seemed to rec- 
ognize the other man as an old friend, 
and that it was evident from the way I 
treated him that I showed preference 
for his master, who, no doubt, was his 
lordship’s rival. 

Lord Lynch knew nothing of Des 
Pesses but his name, but he had heard 





something from George of the project 
I had entertained of marrying him to 
my sister. He rushed at once to the 
conclusion that I was deceiving him. 
He felt certain that the politeness with 
which I had treated him in Dublin was 
a blind, and the hopes that he fancied 
I had held out to him on our journey 
seemed asnare. He was certain I was 
keeping him at bay till I could take 
Rose out of his reach. I never saw a 
human creature show such marks of 
rage. He breathed vengeance against 
all of us, but Des Pesses was to be his 
first victim. 

At last, however, I managed to calm 
him, and my oaths and protestations 
of fair dealings made an impression, 
until he demanded my solemn promise 
that Des Pesses should be told emphat- 
ically that my sister’s hand could never 
be his. My answer threw him again 
into a rage. ‘I cannot,’’ I said, “in 
justice to Rose, dispose of her hand 
without making her a party to the 
agreement. All I can promise is that, 
if her choice falls on your lordship, I 
will cordially approve it.’’ 

This answer was by no means what 
he wanted. He seemed to have taken 
leave of his senses, and told me finally 
that he would take means before long 
to make me repent the part I had 
taken against him. With that he flung 
out of the room, and entered his own 
chamber. After which nothing I could 
say or do would induce him to open the 
door. 

His threats, which made no great 
impression on me when he _ uttered 
them, came back to my remembrance. 
Might I not have everything to dread 
from the wrath of a man so furious, so 
incapable of self-control 2?) A man who 
to my knowledge had formed a plan for 
the abduction of my sister, and who 
might endeavor by some stratagem to 
carry her off at any moment? He 
might not, I reflected, have been far 
wrong in thinking that I had treated 
his pretensions with no decided disap- 
proval, because I was anxious to gain 
time to provide for Rose’s safety. 
** He is not a good man,” I said to my- 
self. ‘It is not like a good man to 
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force a woman to be his wife by vio- 
lence or artifice. What a character! 
What brutality! Whatfrenzy! Ought 
I to force, or even to persuade a girl, 
gentle as Rose, to accept as her hus- 
band a man who has no command over 
himself? Is it not my duty to put her 
out of his reach by carrying her off to 
Ireland where her brother will be her 
protector? He shall never see her 
again; to-morrow I will set out with 
her for Killerine.”’ 

In the morning, when I rose early to 
begin my preparations for the journey, 
I was amazed to learn that Lord Lynch 
had left the house. He had carried off 
everything belonging to him, his ser- | 
vants and his baggage. Full of appre- 
hension I went to see my sister, anxious 
to induce her to take the road for 
Dieppe without delay. 

It was nine in the morning. She 
came to the grate. She looked far hap- 
pier than she had done the day before. 
[ told her at once all that I had to tell, 
but I saw by the expression of her face 
that the notion of leaving Paris in such 
haste was far from pleasing her. She 
did not, however, object at once, but 
asked how I had left Patrick, as I had 
not as yet told her anything about him. 

I hastened to assure her that he was 
very anxious indeed to have her with 
him, and that she would find him hap- 
pily married to Sara Fincer. What 
Rose feli at this news I could see by 
her expression. ‘Married!’ she 
cried, ‘‘surely you are mistaken!” I 
told her everything. I thought she 
ought to know about it. But the news | 
that I had thought would please her, | 
would fill her with so much happiness, 
seemed, on the contrary, to fill her with | 
surprise and distress. ‘* Alas!’ she 
said, ‘and so that is all the confidence 
that we may place upon men’s vows | 
and promises. I never, never, could 
have believed Patrick capable of such 
inconstancy !” 

By this 1 saw what would be her own | 
feelings if placed in similar circum- 
stances. ‘‘ But why,’ I said, do you 
blame Patrick for accepting the hand | 
and the affection of so amiable a per- | 
son ? for yielding to his friends’ advice, 











| ** Ah, brother, 


lall that you had told him. 
| therefore, all that he knew. 


lips.’ 
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and to the necessity imposed upon him 
by the position of our family? It is 
not for you to censure him. It was for 
your sake principally that he made a 
noble effort and, as he terms it, sacri- 
ficed himself.” 

**Ah! what do you tell me!’ she 
cried, with renewed excitement. ‘ Ah, 
was it for me that he has made himself 
wretched ? Iknow him. It is impos- 
sible he could have got over a passion 
that he felt through his whole being, — 
impossible he could have given her up 
of his own accord! Ah,me! Ah, me! 
The day will come when he will re- 
proach me for this marriage ; for indeed 
I have been the cause of grief to all of 
you!” 

“What!” said I sternly, *‘ has in- 
sanity so far taken possession of all my 
family that you choose to consider a 
foolish fancy as an insuperable obstacle 
in the path of duty? So then that is 
what you have learned since you for- 
sook the paths of virtue and religion, 
and entered the service of the world !”’ 
* she said sadly, ‘* these 
are things you do not know.” 

At that moment a letter was brought 
to her. She seemed to hesitate as to 
what message she should send to the 
bearer. As she was silent, I took it on 
myself to give the answer. ‘Tell the 
man to wait,’ I said, “at the door of 
the parlor.” 

It seemed as if trouble succeeded 
trouble. She appeared very much 
moved when she found we were alone. 
I did not wish to alarm her and spoke 
kindly ** Patrick,”? I said, “ when he 
found I was coming by myself to Paris, 
knowing my great love for you, dear 
Rose, thought it right to disclose to me 
I know, 

But I 
would gladly hear it all from your own 
9 

“Then if Patrick gave you a true 
account,”? she said, ‘* you know that 
there is nothing of which I need to be 
ashamed ; and never will I do anything 
that would lay me open to your just 
reproaches. But I own,’ she added, 
with a blush, ‘‘ that I cannot help feel- 
ing esteem for a man who seems most 
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worthy of it. Here,’? she continued, 
drawing a paper from her pocket, *‘is a 
letter I received from him yesterday. 
You may read it, and also this note 
which I have just received, and have 
not yet opened.” ‘ Receiving letters, 
and keeping them with so much care, 
looks badly,’’ I said, as I received them 
from her hand. 


It appeared from these letters that | 


the cook and the comforts that had 
been provided for her in her lodging, 
had been furnished by the care of the 
gentieman unknown, who, however, 


had neither seen her nor written to her | 


until she was under the protection of 
the walls of her convent. 
that, much as he admired her persist- 
ence in refusing offers of assistance, he 
thought that, knowing the present cir- 


cumstances of our family, he might | 


venture to offer to her and to myself, 
the use of a small house and servants 
that belonged to him. Now that she 
was under my care he hoped that she 
would not hesitate to accept this proffer 
of assistance from his hands, and begged 
for a few words of consent. 

‘¢Tt seems to me,’’ I said to Rose, as 
I finished the letter, ** that this is writ- 


ten by an honorable, liberal, and re- | 


spectful suitor. You have seen him 
probably since Patrick’s departure ?” 
‘No, indeed,’’? she said, **nor do I 
yet know his name. Had we met I 
must surely have discovered it.” 
I own that all this seemed very mys- 


terious, but like Rose I began to be | 


prepossessed in favor of the stranger. 
**Let me know the whole story,” I 
said. ‘IT shall be better able to judge 
how to act, — how to advise you.” 

She did as I requested, and ended 
her account, which agreed with that 
which I had had from Patrick in every 
particular, by saying, with downeast 
eyes, * His courtesy, his disinterested- 
ness, the perpetual repetition of his 
vows of love, and his desire to conform 
himself to all my wishes, have made 
much impression upon me. You would 
call it, I suppose, a weakness 





She hesitated, and I thought she had 
something more to tell. ‘‘ Let me know 
all, dear Rose,”’ I said. 


“ Well, then,”’ 


But he said | 


she answered, “it is not much; but 
| when the abbess treated me so cruelly, 
|instigated to do so, as I cannot doubt, 
| by monsieur the duke, I had just re- 
| ceived a letter from him whom you call 
| the Unknown ; and its bearer was wait- 
|ing for my answer. I took up my pen 
in my excitement, and wrote that I 
might be obliged to change my resi- 
dence until my brother’s return. That 
so much I thought it right to tell him, 
in order that he might give himself no 
trouble to discover me, but that, until I 
|was under a brother’s care, I had re- 
solved to receive neither visits nor let- 
ters from any one. That if the time 
ever came when he could speak openly 
to my brothers, he would find that one 
| heart would plead for him, but that 
| after this avowal, to which I volunta- 
rily joined a promise that I would en- 
gage myself to no one else, he must see 
that I ought to be more strict in avoid- 
ing intercourse with him than with any 
other person. I fear that you will 
think that I did wrong,’’ Rose added ; 
i** I left the convent a quarter of an 
| hour after, and so well has he observed 
| my conditions that no word reached me 
/from him during the time I passed 
in the garret where you found me. 
Sometimes, indeed, I thought that he 
jhad ceased to love me. Yesterday I 
received the letter you have read ——”’ 
|** But, my dear,’’ I interrupted her, 
|‘*surely you were very rash in thus 
committing yourself to a man entirely 
unknown to you. You have promised, 
apparently, to refuse any match your 
brothers might think suitable for you. 
What would happen should the: man 
prove unworthy ? But let us read his 
second letter.”’ 

Like the first, it was full of protesta- 
| tions of affection, and then it said that 
|if I were doubtful of the good faith of 
|a stranger, he was prepared to offer me 
|twelve thousand frances a year, or a 

thousand francs a month in considera- 
tion of a promise that I would not dis- 
pose of my sister’s hand until he could 
offer me an explanation, and could 
make the woman he loved rich and 
happy as his wife. 

| This made me angry. 





| 


‘““Tt is an in- 
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sult !’’ I cried, and rising, called in the 
messenger who was waiting at the 
door. ‘Return to your master,’ I 
said. ‘Tell him that the Dean of Kil- 
lerine is with Mademoiselle de C——, 
that he is her elder brother, and her 
guardian. 
formed of his affairs, tell him also that 
[ am a man of birth, a priest, and a 
man of honor. If, as such, he thinks 
me worthy of his confidence, I am 
ready to hear him in any place which it 
may please him to appoint. 
fuses me such an interview, I shall 
leave Paris for Ireland to-morrow with 
my sister. I will wait here for his an- 
swer.”’ 

Rose had said nothing. She seemed 
much troubled, yet at the bottom of 


her heart she could not but be glad to} 


think that this might lead to an expla- 
nation which she doubted not would 
satisfy me. 

Nearly an hour passed, which I em- 
ployed in strengthening her innocent 
heart against all kinds of temptations. 
But at last the messenger returned 
with a hired carriage, and begged me 
to accompany him. He brought an- 
other note for Rose. Circumstances, I 
thought, justified me in opening it. It 
was the lament of a lover in a most 
embarrassing position. He put all his 


confidence, he said, in the right feeling | 


and great kindness of the lady of his 
love. Rose was much moved by it, and 
turned pale, and, as I was about to 
leave her, she implored me, with tears, 
to remember all the love and tender- 
ness [I had always shown her. 

I went away with the messenger, 
who seemed to me very much less of a 
servant than a gentleman. IIe told me 
he had orders to take me to the Char- 
treux (the Grey Friars Convent) where 
his master was waiting for me in the 
cloisters. I did not care where it was. 
I was too anxious for the interview. 


Arriving at the Chartreux I found a) 


man in the cloister who came towards 
me as I appeared. I was struck by his 
face and by his bearing as he drew 
near me. He might have been about 
twenty-seven. He was tall and well 
proportioned ; his appearance, in fact, 
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If he re-| 
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was noble. The color of health was in 
his cheeks, and his eyes were bright 
‘and open; though they had a certain 
look of sadness and uncertainty. He 
was plainly dressed, but with the good 
taste that denotes a gentleman. I be- 
gan to wish involuntarily that he might 
|indeed be Rose’s lover, and that his 
}explanation might be as satisfactory as 
| his person. 

| It was he. He addressed me with 
great respect. ‘If I am speaking to 
the Dean of Killerine,’ he said, “I 
feel that I am standing before my 
judge, and I must try to make him 
look favorably upon me.’’ I answered 
that, as I always wished to be guided 
by honor and sincerity, if his senti- 
ments were such as his appearance led 
me to expect, we should not differ.”’ 

|  Alas!?? he said, ‘*in honor and 
| sincerity you will not find me wanting, 
| but will you show me as much kindness 
'as I shall show you frankness? How- 
lever,’ he continued, as we began to 
walk together up and down the clois- 
iter, “there is no need of assuring you 
‘of my good faith, since I have given 
you a proof of it by submitting to your 
wishes. You have induced me_ to 
break a resolution I have held to for 
more than a year. I dreaded your 
| threat of taking your sister to Ireland, 








Now do me the honor to listen to me 
without interrupting me, and do me the 
justice to believe I am sincere.”’ 

He then told me that he was the 
Count de S——, that he had an in- 
come of twenty thousand crowns, con- 
siderable influence and reputation at 
court, a good position in society, and 
was still, as I saw, a young man. “TI 
was not born to be as rich,’ he said, 
“as lam now. I was the third son in 
a family, noble, but not opulent. I 
adopted the profession of arms, and 
jhad been several years in the army, 
| where I attracted the attention of an 
elderly widow, who was very rich. She 
lasked me to be her second husband, 
| offering to settle upon me in that case 
the wealth that had been left her by 
her first. My family was in need of 
|help, and IT espoused her. But I have 
‘had no great pleasure in my wealth. 
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My heart had yearned for happiness 
with a wife whom I could love. I saw 
your charming sister. She inspired me 
with the warmest sentiments of affec- 
tion and esteem. I have tried to make 
her acquainted with my feelings, and in 
return to acquire her regard. I have 
done all I could. I am hers, I assure 
you, and all that I possess I offer her 
and you. I only ask to be believed sin- 
cere. Your sister has rejected all my 
offers of service; she was bound to 
respect, she said, the authority of her 
brothers, and intimated that I must 
make my sentiments known to them. 
This condition has greatly embarrassed 
me. But now, dear dean, judge be- 
tween us,’ he continued, seizing my 
hands, ‘‘and say if I must be miser- 
able, or if you will make me happy.” 

I was very much astonished at all 
this. I had not expected so brief an 
explanation, and could see no obstacle 
to their happiness. ‘‘ He is the most 
diffident of lovers,’ I said to myself. 
“With his birth, his person, and his 
wealth, how could he doubt that Pat- 
rick and myself, and all who desire to 
see Rose happy, would be favorable to 
him ?” 

‘*T admire your self-control,’’ I said, 
‘and I am glad my sister has inspired 
you with the feelings you express. She 
is not rich, but she has truth and merit, 
and I understand the pleasure a true 
lover may take in making the fortune 
of the woman he loves. You will find 
no obstacles on our part, and after this 
explanation, I trust that we may see 
each other without reserve.” 

He wrung my hands in a transport of 
joy. My satisfaction almost equalled 
his. ‘* Why should I not at once pre- 
sent you to my sister ?”’ I said. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ he cried, ‘ only no 
one must know my name. It must 
remain a secret between you and my- 
self, and the man who brought you 
here. You thought he was a servant, 
but he is my best friend.” 

I told him I saw no need for 
any secrecy. “Oh, Heaven!” he 
cried, ‘then you do not understand ! ” 
‘Understand what ?” I cried, greatly 
alarmed. ‘* Alas!” he cried, ‘I told 
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you I was married, 
living.”’ 

We stopped short. The blood rushed 
to my face. ‘*Now I understand,” I 
said. ‘*I take Heaven to witness,’ he 
exclaimed, that I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with as regards my wife, 
or as regards your sister. But listen, I 
have not yet ended my explanation.”’ 

I listened attentively. ‘* My wife,” 
he said, ‘‘has for some months been 
suffering from a mortal sickness. She 
cannot live much longer. Several 
times I have thought I was about to 
lose her. At her death I shall be free, 
and what use do you suppose I would 
make of my liberty, but to cast myself 
with everything I possess at the feet 
of your sweet sister? Till then, why 
may I not be permitted to use some of 
my wealth to serve those who may 
become my family ? I will promise, if 
you wish, never to see her again till I 
can offer her my heart, my name, my 
fortune, all Tam, and all I have, as her 
husband !”’ 

I was much moved by what he said, 
but, before I could answer him, he told 
me of what Patrick had already in- 
formed me. Ile added, ** My friend, 
who had the interview with your 
brother, described him as so charming 
that I sought every opportunity to be 
in his company, and to win his regard. 
Of course he knew not I was the un- 
known lover of his sister, and I was 
very careful that he should not guess 
the truth. He left Paris ; and I think 
you will acknowledge that I showed 
self-control in not trying to see your 
sister in her retreat, though I suffered 
horribly at the thought of her situa- 
tion. Such help as I could send her 
without her knowing the hand from 
which it came I gave her. I have 
done all I could. I have submitted to 
every restriction. Will you turn from 
me now that I have told you every- 
thing ?”’ 

He paused for a reply. I did not 
wish to enter into discussion with him 
as to what he told me. I made my 
answer very brief. ‘* Without going 


My wife is still 


into details,”’ I said, ‘‘it is clear that 
you cannot be my sister’s suitor so long 
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as Heaven spares to you your wife. 
While this is the case it wouid be man- 
ifestly improper she should see you. 
It remains to be decided how far you 
are justified in casting your eyes on 
a young girl whom you desire should 
succeed your wife during that lady’s 
lifetime, and I do not see that either 
my sister or myself are authorized to 
accept either promises or help from 
you so long as your wife is living. I 
must take time to consider that ques- 
tion. Meantime, I leave you with 
feelings of gratitude for your generous 
intentions.”? I took his name and ad- 
dress, telling him I would call and let 
him know. 

Now, indeed, I found myself in a 
difficult position. What should I say 
to Rose? I dared not refuse to tell 
her anything. Still less did I choose to 


tell her that the man she loved, and 
who seemed worthy of her regard, was 


not free to marry her. What did I 
know of the hearts of women ? 

“T have seen your unknown,” I 
said, when she came down to the grat- 
ing in the parlor of the convent, “I 
know his name, his circumstances, and 
all the reasons which made him wish 
for secrecy. I think he is right, but 
I am bound to keep silence. And 
you must keep a strict watch over 
your feelings until such time as he is 
able to declare himself your suitor. I 
pity both of you, —you especially, for 
no doubt you had other hopes. But 
you would be ashamed to display less 
virtue and right feeling than he has 
done.”’ 

I could see that this speech was en- 
tirely satisfactory to Rose, and I began 
to fear lest I had raised false hopes, so 
I endeavored to repress them, saying 
that it was possible I might in a few 
days think it best to return to Ireland. 
This made her very miserable. She 
saw in it the certainty that her hopes 
were all destroyed. 

I returned home and considered with 
myself what I had better do. I arrived 
at last at the conclusion that it would 





be wise to consult certain learned doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne. I saw five of | 
them, one after the other, and arranged | 
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that they should meet me and decide 
the question how far a man was justi- 
fied, under certain circumstances, in 
making choice of a woman to succeed 
his wife. 

The men of learning met in the 
study of the most learned, venerable, 
and authoritative amongst them. Each 
was older than myself. I opened the 
proceedings by bowing to my right and 
to my left, when at once a violent dis- 
pute took place ; the venerable doctor 
I have mentioned claiming that, by all 
the rules of custom and politeness, my 
bow ought to have been made to him, 
he being, as it were, in the chair. It 
took some time to compose this quar- 
rel, but at last we proceeded to busi- 
ness, my offence being condoned on 
the ground of my being a foreigner, 
unacquainted with French rules of po- 
liteness. I set forth my question as 
calmly as possible, when the man of 
learning, who considered himself to 
preside over the rest, interrupted me 
by saying, in a tone of decision, that 
the man in such a case was an adul- 
terer in his heart, and that any woman 
who listened to him was guilty of the 
same crime. But another spoke up 
and said: ‘*I think that M. le Doc- 
teur’s opinion is a little influenced by 
what has already passed here. My 
view is that a man who knows himself 
to be on the eve of losing his wife is 
justified in endeavoring to secure the 
esteem of one whom it would be his 
wish to make her successor.”’ 

‘¢T think so, too,”’ said number three, 
but I would add that, previous to the 
wife’s death, nothing must pass be- 
tween the parties which would impair 
the rights of the first wife.” 

**T would go a little further,” said 
number four, *¢ and would say that the 
man and the woman, pending the wife’s 
death, should have no intercourse what- 
ever, whether in friendship or in mere 
civility.” 

The venerable doctor, who had been 
standing with his back to us, looking 
out of the window, here turned round 
and ina sharp voice declared that the 
others had not a shadow of any knowl- 
edge of the teachings of the fathers. 
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* Til prove my opinion to be sup- 
ported by all the fathers, and by all the 
Councils of the Church !”’ cried the last 
speaker. 

**T defy you,’ cried his antagonist. 
“‘T have all the fathers and all the 
councils upon my side.” 

The rest joined in the dispute. Their 
voices were so loud that all the ser- 
vants in the house gathered round the 
door. Happily, I still held my hat and 
cane. I seized a moment when I was 
unobserved and slipped out upon the 
staircase, whence, without looking be- 
hind me, I made my way out of the 
front door and. got back to my own 
house as soon as possible. 

After a few reflections on the pity it 
was that men should use their knowl- 
edge only to display their pride and 
their presumption, I was meditating 
what to do next, when I received by 
the usual messenger a letter from Count 
S—., informing me that his wife was 
dead, and telling me all the circum- 
stances. He spoke of his loss like an 
honorable man, who did not forget the 
gratitude he owed her. ‘* I shall always 
feel,’ he said, **how much I am in- 
debted to her kindness, and I shall 
esteem her as long as I live ; but my 
married life has been only one of duty.”’ 
He added that he was determined to do 
all that propriety required of him, and 
had therefore written to me instead of 
coming himself to inform me of what 
had taken place. He ended his letter 
by begging me not to cease to remem- 
ber all I had learned of his affairs, but 
he did not mention my sister, nor allude 
to his love. I could not but admire his 
proper feeling. 

Perhaps I was wrong to rejoice at 
the death of a fellow-creature, and yet 
my first impulse was to thank Heaven. 
Next I considered that before inform- 
ing Rose it was my duty to make fur- 
ther enquiries concerning the count, 
and when I saw my sister that same 
day, I contented myself by intimating 
by my manner that I thought good 
news might be in store for her. 

As I was leaving the convent I stum- 
bled unexpectedly upon Lord Lynch, 
who seemed to be reconnoitring its 





surroundings. I had seen nothing of 
him since our rupture, and his proceed- 
ing seemed to me suspicious. I turned 
down another street, however, without 
speaking to him. 

The remainder of the day I em- 
ployed in making enquiries concerning 
the Count S——, which were entirely 
satisfactory. 

With joy in my heart I returned to 
my lodgings, intending to see George 
the next morning at the Bastilie, to tell 
him of the excellent prospects of his 
sister. Fortune seemed to smile once 
more upon us, and I doubted not that 
the count’s influence at court would 
add greatly to the strength of the 
efforts we were making to secure the 
liberation of George. 

Alas! Heaven had other trials in 
store for me. On entering my house [ 
found a servant of Des Pesses waiting 
for me, who with tears told me that his 
master had been killed a few hours be- 
fore by a man unknown to him. He 
and his master had returned to Paris 
only the day before. I took him by 
the hand, and led him into my own 
room, made him sit down, and tell me 
everything. 

He said that his master with his lat- 
est breath, had ordered him to give me 
certain papers which he proffered me, 
and then commenced his story. The 
first care of Des Pesses on reaching 
Paris, was to learn from the servant he 
had left that I was there, and that my 
sister was under my protection. He 
was coming at once to see me when 
told that a stranger desired to speak 
with him. 

After a long and animated conversa- 
tion the stranger went away, and Des 
Pesses at once ordered his servant not 
to speak of his return to me, or to any 
one. Te had supped quietly, and gone 
to bed. Next morning he had gone 
out on horseback, attended only by the 
servant who was speaking to me. 
When they reached the Bois de Bou- 
logne he ordered the man to wait for 
him at the entrance. What happened 
afterwards the servant did not know, 
but in a quarter of an hour the same 
stranger on horseback came out of the 
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wood, and as he passed him rapidly, 
told him to go to the assistance of his 
master. 

‘**T found him,” said the poor fellow, 
sobbing as he spoke, ‘‘lying on the 
grass, bathed in his blood. ‘* Dead ?”’ 
cried I. ‘* No,’ he replied, ** but so 
weak that he could only tell me to have 
him taken to the Dean of Killerine. 
My first thought was to staunch his 
blood, which I did with his cravat, my 
own, and part of my shirt. Then I 
hurried away to procure assistance. 
He was taken to the house at the en- 
trance of the Bois. But he insisted 
so earnestly on being taken to you that 
I procured four bearers. We could get 
him, however, no further than the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, where we found 
a surgeon. His wounds were mortal. 
We were told he could not live an 
hour. I sent you several messages, 
but they could not have reached you. 
My master sent for a confessor, and 
two notarys. He was some time clos- 
eted with these persons. Then he 
called me to him, and said, when we 
were alone, in a weak voice : * When 
I am dead go at once to the Dean of 
Killerine. Give him these papers. 
Tell him I died devoted to his sister, 
and grateful to himself. If you can 
see his sister, tell her that I died for 
her sake.’ Those were the last words 
of my dear master.” 

The papers he gave me had been 
carefully sealed. One was a letter ad- 
dressed to myself; it was signed by 
Des Pesses, but was written in his last 
moments by his confessor. He told 
me that, although he had never known 
the person of Lord Lynch, he did not 
doubt that he had met his death by his 
hand. He told me this because he 
feared evil might threaten my sister 
and myself. If it were true, as_ his 
enemy had seemed to think, that he 
himself was the suitor preferred by 
Rose, what happiness was he not about 
to lose by dying !—but he begged my 
sister to receive, as a token of his zeal 
for her service and of his affection, 
that which would accompany his letter. 
Then he spoke of his journey. He had 
been to Ireland ou his way from Ger- 
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many, he had seen Patrick, and blamed 
himself for certain false news that he 
had told him. ‘* May God pardon me,” 
he concluded, ‘for my unhappy error 
was not altogether my own fault.” 
Then he ended by a last adieu. 

Ah, me! I thought, what trouble 
might not every line of this letter en- 
tail ! 

I opened the other paper; to my 
great surprise it was a will, leaving all 
his wealth to Rose, as he had no near 
relatives. 

I was overwhelmed by all this. 
‘* But my first duty, dear and virtuous 
friend,’ I cried, ‘is to do for you the 
last offices.’’ I gave orders that every- 
thing should be done to give suitable 
burial to Des Pesses, and then shut 
myself up in my own room, to implore 
IIeaven to grant him in another life ¢ 
recompense for that happiness he had 
failed to secure here. I was reading 
and re-reading his letter, alarmed for 
my sister’s safety, and uneasy about 
Patrick, when I was told that some one 
wished to see me. It was past nine 
o'clock, and the night was very dark. 
I was about to refuse to see a stranger, 
when Count § came hurriedly into 
my chamber. Ie wore a disguise, and 
having begged me to send away any 
one who might overhear us, he threw 
his arms about my neck and held me 
tight in his embrace. 

Then, feeling sure he was sincere in 
all the feelings he expressed for Rose, 
I confided to him that she seemed to be 
in peril. I told him how I had seen a 
man, whose hands were red with the 
blood of one he hated as a rival, linger- 
ing about the convent. I did not name 
Lord Lynch, but I painted his char- 
acter as I had always found him. 

The count became extremely anx- 
ious. He was not, he said, afraid that 
Rose could be carried off by force from 
the convent, ‘‘but what I dread,’’ he 
added, “is that the sisters may be 
worked upon. I have a castle near 

aris, defended by a moat, where you 
and your sister could be in_ perfect 
safety till the moment arrives when I 
may claim my happiness. But, alas! 





I dread lest now that Rose is rich, she 
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may no longer look upon my suit so 
favorably.” 

‘‘Do not so judge her,’ I replied. 
‘¢ And at present I am not sure that I 
can honorably accept for her this be- 
quest,—I am not even sure if it is 
legal.” 

The count begged that Des Pesses’ 
property should be restored in any 
event to his legal heirs, but all I would 
promise him was that nothing should 
be said about it to Rose until after their 
marriage. 

It was a strange thing that my sister 
became all at once rich, with every 
prospect of being united to the man 
she loved, and yet knew nothing of her 
good fortune. 

The count urged me to accept an 
asylum in his castle, and I did not 
think it necessary any longer to refuse. 
After he left I passed the night full of 
anxious thoughts, walking about my 
chamber. 

The next day I attended the obse- 
quies of Des Pesses. It was generally 
supposed he had been murdered ; noth- 
ing was hinted of a duel. With sincere 
grief, and with feelings of true friend- 
ship and esteem, I followed him to the 
grave. 

I found it would be necessary to in- 
form Rose of her inheritance in order 
to comply with certain forms of law, 
but I had promised the count to tell 
her nothing, and I also had scruples 
concerning the acceptance of Des 
Pesses’ legacy. I put off the notary, 
therefore, till the next day, thinking I 
would take counsel with George, whose 
opinion in all matters not directly re- 
lating to religion I knew to be better 
than my own. Besides, I knew I 
ought to tell him of Rose’s prospects ; 
but first it seemed desirable to prepare 
Rose to leave her convent, and to give 
her some assurance that her wishes 
were accomplished, and that she might | 
look forward to future happiness. 

I went joyfully to the convent. Tow | 
could I have foreseen that what I had | 
to say to her would cause more grief | 
than I had hoped to give her pleasure ? | 
And here, to enable my readers to un- | 
derstand what follows, I must tell of a! 





piece of horrible treachery that I did 
not know myself till some time after. 
Lord Lynch, that mad Irishman, had 
bribed the servants of the convent, and 
was in the parlor, concealed behind a 
large screen, while I conversed with 
my sister at the grating. Thus he 
heard me say to Rose: ‘‘ If the accom- 
plishment of all you wish can make 
you happy, dear sister, you may now 
rejoice. All obstacles are overcome. 
You are at liberty to love the man who 
loves you. Only in your happiness 
do not forget your obligations to 
Heaven. Your suitor is Count § , 
aman of noble birth, of ample fortune, 
and you know his feelings towards 
yourself. Ile is eager to be with you, 
but there are certain reasons why your 
marriage cannot take place immedi- 
ately.” I went on praising the count, 
and was far from blaming the agitation 
with which my sister heard every word, 
Not only did Lord Lynch overhear 
all this, but he heard comments on 
himself and his barbarous behavior. 
Then I related the plan we had formed 
to get Rose beyond his reach to the 
count’s castle. I told Rose to be ready 
to leave the convent the next day about 
dusk, but to let it be imagined she was 
only going out with me for a short 
drive. ‘I will be with you,’ I said, 
‘‘to-morrow evening;”? and I left 
Rose so happy that my heart over- 
flowed with sympathetic emotion, and 
I could think of nothing but happiness 
until the time came when I was to re- 
turn to the convent and receive her. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine, 

SOME VARIATIONS OF ETIQUETTE. 

THERE is a certain scientifical smack 
about the title of this paper which 
might mislead the learned into the ex- 
pectation of finding before them a seri- 
ous study in the evolution of etiquette ; 
so it is only proper of the writer 
(although he has no doubt that the 
operation of * natural selection,” ‘* the 
struggle for existence,’ and all the 
other tendencies, might be as readily 
illustrated in this realm as in another) 
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to admit at once that his intention is 
merely to put together in a sort of 
order some interesting points of change 
in our manners out of the many which 
three hundred years have brought 
about. 

But it has become for us who live at 
this end of the century a positive habit 
of mind (one might almost call it an 
unconscious habit) incessantly to look 
about, in our way over any field of 
study, for instances of survival, selec- 
tion, and the rest; and it must be 
confessed that there is no small temp- 
tation, even on such a loitering journey 
as this, to cull here and there an un- 
considered trifle of that kind and to 
record the discovery. If, in spite of 
the disclaimer already given, there be 
an occasional failure to resist this 
temptation, the supposed discovery, 
being the result of mere dabbling in 
these things of science, must not be 
taken too seriously. 

To touch first, then, upon some pos- 
sible cases of survival. Any one who 
begins to read the work of the famous 
and elegant De la Casa, Archbishop of 
Benevento, entitled ‘‘ Galateo,” and 
written about the year 1560, will very 
soon alight upon the following curious 
passage : — 


Nor ought we to comb our hair or wash | 


our hands before company, for these things 
are more properly done in our dressing- 
rooms than in public, except the usual 
washing of our hands before dinner or 
supper ; for on these occasions, though we 
should think it really unnecessary, we ought 
to wash in sight of the company, that he 
who dips in the same dish with us may be 
certain that our hands are clean. 

And again : — 

There are people who always run counter 
to the rest of the company or make them 
wait. For instance, when every one else 
is ready to sit down to dinner, and the 


table is covered, and every one is washed ; | 


then they, forsooth, as if they were going 
to write something, will call for pen and 
ink ; or will complain that they have not 
yet taken their morning’s walk, . . . and 
thus they put every one in confusion, as if 
they alone were of consequence. 


More than a hundred years later the 
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writer of that pleasing treatise, ‘‘ The 
Rules of Civility’? (London, circa 
1670), also refers to this fashion of 
washing before the company : — 

If a person of Quality detains you at 
Dinner, ’tis not civil to wash with him but 
by his express command. If he has no 
Servant by to receive the Towel when his 
Lordship has wip’d, you must take it from 
him yourself. 

It is easy to understand that it was 
necessary for men who lived their lives 
almost entirely out of doors, and for 
ladies who did so much practical house- 
wifery, to carefully wash their hands 
before a meal—especially at a time 
when fingers were used as forks. The 
manner of life was probably responsi- 
ble also for the following precept, 
which we should now not feel inclined 
to obey : — 

This is a general Rule. You must be 
sure to have your Glove on whenever you 
give your Hand to any Person of Quality. 

Now the interesting point for the 
dilettante Darwinian is, that people are 
still punctiliously invited on divers sim- 
ilar occasions to wash their hands. Is 
not there room for a little pretty quar- 
rel about the origin of this invitation ? 
For the theorist could hold that it is an 
undoubted survival of the old custom 
just described, and the unbeliever (for 
science, too, has her agnostics) that it 
is solely due to the very modern craze 
for cleanliness. 

We find another very probable in- 
stance of survival in a certain curious 
method of bowing which is still to be 
beheld by the observant. In a work 
entitled ** Youth’s Behaviour : contain- 
|ing His Duty to God ; Decency in Con- 
i'versation amongst Men; and of the 
first entrance of a Youth into the 
| University ’’ (1706), there is this direc- 
| tion to the young gentleman : — 





Put off thy Cap or Hat to persons of 
Desert as are Churechmen, Justices and the 
like, turning the Cap or Hat to thy self- 
wards ; make a Reverence, bowing thyself 
more or less according to the Quality of the 
Persons and the custom of the better bred. 


| The dancing-master of ancient days 
‘insisted also that his 


pupil should 
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gracefully withdraw his right foot be- 
hind the other in the act of bowing. 
This somewhat ceremonious obeisance 
is by no means so obsolete as we might 
suppose it to be; though, truly, it 
seems to have filtered down from its 
high estate. We find it to-day where, 
perhaps, we should least of all expect 
it—in the farmyard, practised by a 
class generally but very erroneously 
supposed to be uncultured. The ordi- 
nary village lad, instructed in ‘* man- 
ners’ by his mother, goes through a 
performance amazingly similar to this 
when the occasion calls for it. After 
removing his cap or hat, he may be 
observed to hold it vertically close to 
his chest, with the crown facing you ; 
and at the moment of so doing he 
makes a movement unquestionably of 
the nature of a bow, which he assists 
himself to deliver by simultaneously 
scraping or kicking out behind with 
one of his legs. 

In the passage just quoted the En- 
glish youth of the seventeenth century 
was directed ‘‘ to bow himself more or 
less according to the Quality of the 
Persons and the custom of the better 
bred ;’’? but a hundred years earlier it 
was evidently not the custom of the 
better bred to make such distinctions, 
at all events in the little duchies of 
northern Italy. De la Casa says on | 
this matter : — | 





There is yet another sort of men greatly | 
addicted to these ceremonious compliments, | 
who make a peculiar art and trade of them, 
and seem to have this science of theirs | 
comprehended in books, and to act by cer- 
tain prescribed rules; for to men of a 
certain rank they will nod in a familiar | 
manner ; on others they will vouchsafe to 
bestow a gracious smile ; a man of noble 
birth they will place on the settee or sofa ; 
one of a somewhat inferior degree upon a 
stool: which kind of ceremonies, I im- 
agine, were imported into Italy from Spain, 
but being ill received in our country, have 
made but a very slow progress. As this 
accurate distinction of rank is reckoned 
rather a troublesome affair amongst us, no 
one, therefore, ought to constitute himself 
a judge precisely to determine other people’s 
pretensions as to place and precedence. 


| 
| 





Everybody will have noticed that 


people of some classes, if they wish to 
be especially polite when in conversa- 
tion, are extremely fond of repeating 
the name of the person whom they are 
addressing. This habit also survives 
from an earlier time, and is another of 
those that have gone down in the 
world ; for at present it is considered 
a very vulgar one. Evidently it was 
not always so thought of, for we are 
expressly enjoined (in the ‘ Rules of 
Civility ’’) that 

In the body of your Letter, as oft as you 
have occasion to write Sir, or My Lord 
(which in respect you are obliged to repeat 
as often as is convenient, especially if your 
Letter be directed to the qualify’d person 
himself), you must write it at length with- 
out abbreviation. 

The directions of the courtly Arch- 
bishop of Benevento are made chiefly 
for the purpose of letting his readers 
know what they ought not to do; and 
in most of the older etiquette writers 
directions of this sort are much more 
numerous than those which teach what 
things they should do. In his general 
view of the subject it is apparent that 
he intentionally gives this sort of pre- 
cept, for he sums up thus : — 

It is to be observed, then, that whatever 
is offensive or disagreeable to any of our 
senses, or contrary to our natural instincts 
or desires (al l’appetito), or what shocks 
our understanding—I say, everything of 
‘this kind, as being greatly displeasing to 
others, is carefully to be avoided. Nor is it 
| only the acting or mentioning anything of 
this kind that is generally displeasing : but 
even the representing them by any motion 
or gesture to the imagination of another is 
extremely offensive. 


The rules of etiquette at one court so 
little resembled those of another two or 
three centuries ago, that to compose a 
Vade-mecum for them all would prob- 
ably have been an interminable task. 
Hence the only directions which would 
be useful to a wide circle of readers 
would be those which described the 
errors to which untutored youth is al- 
ways and everywhere liable. From the 
age of the Grande Monarque, however, 
to our own, there is a tendency always 
growing stronger towards uniformity of 























are consequently in a position to lay 


down maxims which instruct the reader | 


what he ought to do, in addition to 
such as merely inform him what he 
should avoid doing. 

From what we know of English man- 
ners in De la Casa’s time, we may well 
conclude that our countrymen were 
very far behind the Italians in general 
refinement,—so far behind that, at 
least as regards delicacy in conversa- 
tion, the English gentry might still 
have been supposed to take as models 
the ladies and gentlemen of Boccaccio. 
Some of the archbishop’s precepts 
would not have been very acceptable 
to the average Englishman of any 
period ; for instance, he says :— 

We ought carefully to abstain from those 
little ways which are much in use, of hum- 
ming a tune or imitating the beating of a 
drum with our fingers, or kicking out our 
feet alternately in an insolent manner ; for 
these are all indications of our contempt 
for others. Moreover, it is by no means 
decent to sit in such a manner as either to 
turn our backs on the company or to lift up 
our legs, ete. 

So far everybody will agree with him ; 
but a little later he adds : — 

It must be confessed, however, that when 
any person of rank vouchsafes to do any- 
thing of this kind before an humble friend, 
it ought not to be considered as the effect 
of pride, but of friendship for the person 
before whom he takes this liberty. 

Both the ‘* Rules of Civility’? and 
the archbishop’s book seem to have 
been written for a very large circle of 
readers ; otherwise it is hard to under- 
stand why they contain such an ex- 
traordinary mixture of precepts, of 
which some would be suitable even at 
the present moment for improving the 
manners of ‘‘a young man of the high- 
est rank,’”’ as the writers put it, while 
others would scarcely be needed by an 
American millionaire. In the midst of 
remarks which indicate the utmost re- 
finement we come suddenly upon such 
directions as this : — 


*Tis not manners as soon as you are set 
at Table to baw] out, I eat none of this, I 
eat none of that, I care for no Rabbit ; I 
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etiquette in Europe ; the later writers | love nothing that tastes of Pepper, Nut- 


| meg, Onyons, ete. 


Again, after telling us that ‘some have 
been so refined in Foreign parts that 
they will neither be cover’d, nor sit 
with their backs to the picture of an 
eminent Person,’’ the writer goes on to 
remark that ‘‘ there are some who eat 
with that eagerness and impatience, 
they eat themselves out of breath and 
will pant like a broken-winded Horse ; 
but,”’ he adds emphatically, ‘* these are 
not to be indured.’’ And he surprises 
us in another place by insisting that 
** ladies are not to be roughly handled.’ 

It is singular that it should be neces- 

sary to lay down amongst the rules of 
civility that 
In conference with a Person of Quality it 
would be sawcy and ridiculous to pull him 
by the Buttons, Bandstrings, or Belt, and 
most of all to punch him on the Stomach. 
Tis a pleasant spectacle [we read] to see a 
person so handled retreating from one 
place to another, and the other insensible 
of his rudeness forcing him at last to cry 
Quarter in spight of his Teeth. 
But this seems to have been a common 
form of humor in past times, for De la 
Casa also thought it his duty to warn 
his pupil thus : — 

When you are talking to any one, don’t 
be continually punching him in the side, as 
some people are ; who, after every sentence, 
keep asking the person they are conversing 
with, ‘‘ Did I not tell you so ?”’ ‘* What say 
you, sir ?’’ and in the mean time they are 
every moment jogging and thrusting him 
with their elbows ; which cannot be con- 
sidered as a mark of respect. 

It is impossible, however, for any 
one who studies these old books with 
sare, to avoid thinking that if the gen- 
tlemen of those days lived up to their 
excellent precepts, they were as well 
fitted for the most refined society of our 
own day as any latest product of May- 
fair. In actual conduct, no doubt, the 
greater number fell very far short of 
the high standard set before them ; but 
is not this to an equal degree the case 
to-day? We laugh at some of the 
archbishop’s minor precepts, but we do 
not live up to his standard any more 
than his contemporaries did. This 
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leads to the reflection that the phrase 
‘‘ higher standard of refinement,” which 
we hear so often in any description 
of nineteenth-century social life, is a 
phrase capable of great misinterpreta- 
tion. At first sight one might suppose 
that it referred to the improvement of 
the actual quality of our refinement ; 
yet this can hardly be a correct view, 
for, apart from the argument of those 
who would condemn it by promptly 
pointing at the retrograde habits of 
that section of modern society vulgarly 
known as the “‘smart people,’ it be- 
comes evident on a closer regard, and 
especially in the light thrown by these 
old writers, that a manner of living is 
something not capable of indefinite re- 
finement — just as gold is not capable 
of indefinite refinement. It has its 
high-water mark, above which none in 
any age has been able to reach ; so that 
the truly refined man of three centuries 
ago was as truly refined as the perfect 
gentleman of to-day. The difference 
in manners between them would spring 
not from the possession of different 
standards of refinement, but from the 
minor variations of etiquette. 

Probably there are in the world only 
the same number of perfect gentlemen 
in proportion to its increased population 
that there were when the archbishop 
wrote his treatise; but we know that 
this isa time wherein every grade of 
society greatly overlaps another, and 
perpetually absorbs new elements from 
above and below, and that the immense 
masses who are ‘silting up,’”’ to use a 
geologist’s word, to higher social levels, 
have thus acquired more refinement (of 
a sort, to be sure) than their ancestors. 
Some bold and subtle spirits have lately | 
maintained that the higher quality 
claimed for our refinement in this cen- 
tury is not unconnected with the insti- 
tution of Board Schools and an enlarged 
franchise ; but to the wiser sort this 
opinion will appear merely humorous. | 
We may conclude, then, that when any 
one talks of the “greater refinement ” | 
of our age, he ought rather to say the | 
‘“ereater quantity of general refine-| 
ment.” | 

A curious instance of variation, or, 








i this the ‘* decadence 
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to speak more correctly, of the contra- 
diction of an accepted maxim, may be 
seen at the present moment in En- 
glish society. Chesterfield says that 
‘*vulgarism in language is a sure char- 
acteristic of bad company and a bad 
education.’? Yet we observe that in 
society of a quite exalted kind it is now 
very correct to make use of certain vul- 
garisms. Some who have remarked 
this phenomenon consider it a result of 
the intrusion by means of wealth of an 
abnormal and ever-increasing percent- 
age of plebeian elements. But this 
does not seem an entirely satisfactory 
explanation. One might contend with 
more reasonableness (basing one’s ar- 
gument upon the fact that a goodly 
proportion of the titled or fashion- 
making order have no pedigrees to 
speak of) that the resort to low doings 
and sayings was a mere instance of 
atavism,—the return, in fact, to the 
not too far distant vulgarity of the 
founders of so many now influential 
families ; it may ‘‘come natural,’’ as 
the people say. This theory also seems 
weak somewhere. 

On the whole, it appears more prob- 
able that the trick is due to the spread 
of good education and good manners — 
amongst the middle classes ; for there 
has thus been brought about an assim- 


|ilation of middle class with aristocratic 


ways greater than was agreeable to 
them that were very high and lifted 
up. And because it has seemed to the 
latter undesirable that the habits of life 
and style of conversation in the upper 
middle classes should so closely re- 
semble those of the ‘ best circles ”’ as 
to be almost indistinguishable, they 
have beaten a retreat. Now, when 
there is neither inclination nor power 


|to retreat in a higher direction, the 


Is not 
* bewailed by the 


only alternative is to go down. 
article-writers ? 
Approximations in all similar cases 
—such, for example, as fashions in 
dress — invariably cause a retreat on 


the part of the fashion-giving class ; 
wherefore we have long had the great- 
est lord in the county rejoicing some- 
times to dress like his gardener, and 





























thereby show the distinction between 
one of his rank and any member of the 
ranks immediately next him. How 
natural, then, for him to adopt, from 
the same motives, the speech of his 
groom —at least, to some extent! If 
he have a turn for electioneecring, he 
may flatter himself that he is thereby 
delicately burning incense to the new 
gods. And surely it must be from 
some cause more permanent than mere 
saprice that these engaging vulgarities, 
English and American, should adorn 
the vocabulary of fashionable society 
in place of the elegant French and 
German phrases formerly in vogue. 
Have not these old favorites been 
abandoned because they have become 
shibboleths also for the highly educated 
upper middle classes whose daughters 
go to Girton ? 

The last of these surprises is that 
even in the matter of amusements 
there has been a similar departure 
from tradition ; certainly it is part of 
the retreat. How else are we to ac- 
count for the well-known enthusiasm 
of very exalted personages for such 
housemaids’ games as ‘** The Dish of 
Cutlets ’’ and ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper ”’ ? 

Now, whether it is regrettable or 
not, this singular harking back to more 
primitive tastes is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the loss (everywhere notice- 
able) of that gravity and precision of 
demeanor which have been for so 
many centuries the marks of a well- 
born Englishman. 

Another form which we have re- 
versed occurs in the etiquette of the 
dance. It must bring a pang of infi- 
nite regret to the hearts of those fair 
sans culottes who advocate with such 
divine ardor new rights for the sex, 
when they remember that within the 
last two hundred years it has lost an 
old one, the far-reaching importance of 
which is obvious, as the journalists 
say, ‘to the meanest capacity ;”’ for it 
was the ladies then who asked their 
partners to dance. 

If a man (who cannot dance well) needs 
must come to the Ball, he might have ex- 
cused himself from Dancing by making a 
profound Congy to the Lady that took him 
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out, having first conducted her into the 


middle of the room. But the better way 
would have been with great respect to have 
assured her of your unhappiness in not 
being able to gratifie her that way. If, at 
length, to shew their authority or to give 
themselves diversion they will force you to 
dance, you must not refuse them ; for it is 
better to expose yourself to a little invol- 
untary confusion to render yourself com- 
plaisant, than to be suspected of declining 
them in contempt. 


Here is at least one truly laudable an- 
cient usage to which we might return ; 
and if only as a precedent, it is very 
worthy of attention. 

No doubt there have been periods of 
reaction against form and ceremony 
before this one in which we move at 
present ; for we find De la Casa de- 
claiming against excessive formalities, 
and remarking on the absence of them 
in some places. He says : — 


Nay, there are some people whom we 
never wish to see or converse with, whom 
yet, that we may not appear impolite, we 
call, one, perhaps, ‘‘ most illustrious,’’ an- 
other, ‘‘ most excellent,’’ and with the like 
ardour we profess ourselves ‘‘ the most de- 
voted humble servants’’ cf those to whom 
(if we consulted our hearts) we should wish 
rather to do all the mischief in our power 
than any real service. 


We now limit this fine phraseology to 
our correspondence, where, as at the 
end of letters, there may still be seen 
considerable professions of the same 
nature. 

In another place he observes : — 


Although the noble Venetians, out of 
regard to their public offices, may treat 
each other with an immoderate degree of 
ceremony, it would not for that reason 
become the citizens of Rovigo or Asola in 
their mutual salutations to make use of the 
same formalities and extravagant compli- 
ments, though, if I well remember, that 
whole neighbourhood is of late fallen into 
trifling impertinences of this kind, either 
in consequence of the long peace which 
they have enjoyed, or by imitating the 
example of the city of Venice their sov- 
ereign ; for every one, without attending to 
| the reason of the thing, naturally treads in 


| 
| the steps of his superiors. 





| The reason he gives for the increase of 
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ceremonies in Italy is interesting, be- 
cause with us a ‘long peace’ has 
frequently helped to bring about a 
result precisely the reverse. The too 
rapid decay in our time of all kinds 
of ceremony is probably due to that 
spread of democratic ideas which gen- 
erally accompanies long periods of 
peace. 

These old books contain some inter- 
esting passages about dress. There 
seems to have been considerable differ- 
ence of opinion in the course of the 
last three centuries about the propriety 
of using scent on the clothes or else- 
where. De la Casa lays down that 


You ought to make it your care neither to 
smell too sweet nor the contrary; for a 
gentleman ought neither to be offensive 
like a he-goat nor perfumed like a civet-cat. 
Not that I think it at all unbecoming [he 
adds] in a young gentleman of your age 
occasionally to make use of some simple 
essences or odoriferous waters. 


The writer of ‘‘ Youth’s Behaviour,” a 
hundred and fifty years later, says em- 
phatically, ‘* Carry not about thee any 
sweet smell ;”’ and the well-known Dr. 
Trusler of Bath, writing after the lapse 
of yet another hundred years, at the 
beginning of this century, says : — 

Fashionable people scent their clothes 
with perfumes, but this I call a disagree- 
able fashion ; for Martial says, 

Ille qui semper bene olet, male olet, 
although perhaps there may be no great 
impropriety in scenting a pocket-handker- 
chief to overcome the smell of the soap. 


Some of the good archbishop’s pre- 
cepts, especially on points of this kind, 
are as much needed to-day as in his 
own time. There appear to have been 
gentlemen even then who had not the 
art of dressing with propriety ; so he 
says to his imaginary pupil :— 


In the mean while, every one may make 
shift to accommodate the general fashion 
to his own particular convenience, as_ the 
case may require ; or if any one has either 
too slender or too fleshy or even twisted 
legs, let not such an one distinguish him- 
self by stockings of a scarlet or any other 
conspicuous colour, that he may not attract 
the notice of others to his defects. 





Hear also what another writer, an En- 
glishman, says on this point : — 


Nor is the finical extream much better ; 
for what can people think of him who, be- 
cause wide breeches are worn, makes them 
two Ells wider than his Neighbours’ ; or 
what can be thought of that Lady who, be- 
cause other Ladies have their Trains  trail- 
ing half a yard after them, will have her 
Train three times as long? If short sleeves 
be worn, she will have nothing but Wings ; 
and he, because some wear a Knot or two 
before, will be stuck with Ribands all over 
his belly, and have the Knots of his shoo- 
strings a quarter of a yard long. 


The archbishop seems to have been 
somewhat ahead of his time in certain 
of his ideas about behavior at table — 
e.g.,in the matter of drinking healths. 


To drink to any one [he says] and tease 
him to pledge you in larger glasses against 
his inclinations, is in itself an execrable 
custom ; which, however, has so far pre- 
vailed that it appears almost impossible 
that it should ever be abolished. But you, 
my lord, being a young gentleman of a 
liberal Education, will, I am _ persuaded, 
gladly abstain from this vile practice ; 
though, if you should be urged by others 
and cannot entirely resist their importu- 
nity, you may thank them and say that 
you willingly yield them the victory, or 
lightly taste what is presented to you. 


The etiquette on this point observed in 
England in the time of Charles II. is 
worth giving : — 


¥ou must never drink any person’s 
health to himself unless it be begun by a 
third person ; and in that case, if it be to 
the wife of a person of Quality, you must 
do it by her titles, thus : ‘‘ My Lord, a good 
health to My Lady Marchioness, ete. ;’’ 
again, if a Person of Quality drinks a 
health to you (especially if it be your own), 
you must be uncovered and bend a little 
forwards with your Body over the table till 
he has done ; but you must not pledge him 
unless he requires it himself. 


These directions are taken from the 
already quoted ** Rules of Civility,” of 
which there were at least two editions 
published in the reign of Charles IT. 

In ‘‘ Youth’s Behaviour ” (1706) there 
is the following injunction on this sub- 
ject : — 


























Much less shouldst thou drink to some 
one every time thou drinkest ; but if one 
should drink to thee, thou mayst refuse it 
civilly, rendering him thanks for his cour- 
tesie ; or rather taste a little of the wine, 
especially with men who are accustomed to 
it and take a denial in ill part. 


It was not until half a century after 
this date that Lord Chesterfield wrote : 


Drinking of healths is now growing out 

of fashion, and is deemed unpolite in good 
company: custom once 
versal, but the improved manners of the 
age now consider it absurd and vulgar. 
Yet another half century later (for the 
practice was long a-dying) Dr. Trusler 
writes in his * Principles of  Polite- 
ness :?? — 


Drinking of healths during dinner and 
supper among the first class of people is 
entirely exploded, but if the master of the 
house set the example you may follow it. 


It is not dead even yet, and indeed 
this old custom seems to have some- 
thing of the immortal in it ; for at col- 
lege wines and gaudies it is still held 
in high honor, and it is performed in 
the ancient, proper way, and not at all 
after the degenerate manner which ob- 
tains at modern public dinners. 

While upon the subject of etiquette 
at table, it will be proper to describe 
some other variations. Carving at 
table seems to have passed very fre- 
quently into and out of fashion. In a 
passage of the ‘* Rules of Civility ”’ the 
writer alludes to a ** Book on Carving 
intended only for Carvers, which in 
France are now out of use.’’ THe adds: 


And so much out of use that it is grown 

a rudeness and incivility to pretend to help 
anybody (how excellent soever he be at the 
Trade) unless he be required. Besides, 
. itis not absurd for any man that has 

no mind to the employment to excuse him- 
self ; and, indeed, carving belongs properly 
to nobody but the Master or Mistress of 


the Treat, and those they think fit to de- | 


sire, who are to deliver what they cut to 
the Master or Mistress, to be distributed by 
them at their pleasure. 


In the course of the next seventy 
years there had arisen in fashionable 
circles quite another opinion on this 
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rendered it uni- | 
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important subject. Chesterfield says 


emphatically : — 

However trifling some things may seem, 

they are no longer so when above half the 
world thinks otherwise. Carving, as it 
occurs at least once in every day, is not 
below our notice. ... To be awkward in 
this particular is extremely disagreeable 
and ridiculous. 
The amiable Dr. Trusler also thinks 
that it isa mark of good manners * to 
carve and help the ladies to any dish 
that may be near you.’’ But at our 
dinner-partics to-day we have gone 
back to the older fashion of having the 
carving done by servants. 

We should hardly have expected to 
learn that in the Merry Monarch’s 
days, so famed for graceful manners, it 
was correct to keep one’s hat on during 
dinner : — 

You must place yourself, according to 
the direction of the Gospel, at the lower 
end of the table, observing not to put on 
your Hat until the whole company (except- 
ing his lordship) be cover’d. 

And the next paragraph says : — 

You must not strip yourself of your cloak 
and your sword to sit down at the Table ; 
it is more decent to keep them on. 


These ways are so entirely contrary to 
our notions of propriety, that it is 
somewhat difficult to make even a 
guess at the idea which lay behind 
them. Possibly it arose from the feel- 
ing that it is not proper to make one’s 
self too much at home in other peo- 
ple’s houses; of which we have a 
modern example in the custom which 
requires & man at an ordinary call to 
varry his hat into a lady’s drawing- 
room. 

A very curious disquisition might be 
written upon the origin and decay of 
some of these table customs. What 
was the first cause, for instance, of 
}such a precept as this ? — 





It savours of too much familiarity to sip 
your wine at the table and to make two or 


|three draughts before you come at the 
bottom of your glass. ‘*Tis better [the 


writer insists] to drink it off at once, not 
rambling up and down the room with your 
eyes, but keeping them fixed at the bottom 
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of the glass; nor tumbling it into your 
Throat like a Tun. 

We certainly think quite differently 
now on one or two of these points. 
Yet the idea that, in company, you 
should drink quickly, must have arisen 
from no mere passing fashion, for it 
seems still deeply rooted in that home 
of survivals—the rustic mind. The 
writer has constantly observed that 
when a villager is presented with a 
glass of beer, he makes haste to absorb 
it, if possible, in one draught, evidently 
thinking it rude to stop and chat in the 
middle of the performance. 

Regarding the proper use of spoons, 
we have more marked opinions than 
our ancestors. These were obviously 
articles of some rarity when the follow- 
ing passage was written : — 

Some are so curious they will not endure 
a Spoon to be used in two several Dishes, 


and therefore in several places ’tis grown | 


a Mode to have Spoons brought in with 
every Dish, to be used only for Pottage and 
Sawce. 

Aud in another place we read : — 

If your neighbour desires you to furnish 
him with Salt, you must either take some 
out with your Knife and lay it upon his 
Plate, or, if they be more than one, pre- 
sent them with the Salt. 

According to the author of ‘ Youth’s 
Behaviour,” it was even at that date 
becoming unfashionable to exhort one’s 
guests too fervently to eat. He main- 
tains that 


It is a thing little praiseworthy, and now- | 


adays almost out of use, to call upon the 
Company to Eat, principally too often and 
with importunity ; for it seemeth that one 
bereaveth them of their liberty. 

The habit, however, died very hard, 
and that of urging guests to drink is 
still to be met with occasionally. 

Before leaving the subject of customs 
at meals, it may be worth while to no- 
tice a rather interesting change which 
has taken place since the beginning of 
this century in the order of proceeding 
to dinner from the drawing-room. Dr. 
Trusler tells us that 


When the ladies are handed from the 
drawing-room to the saloon or room where 
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the table is spread for dinner, that gentle- 

|man who has the first rank, or the elder 
|man of the company, is first to hand the 
| lady of the house to the dining-room, the 
gentleman next in rank conducts the 
woman of the highest rank present, follow- 
|ing the lady of the house ; and so on, the 
| master of the house last, conducting the 
lady least in rank. 





| This seems a very good arrangement ; 
|it is not easy to learn why we have 
| changed it. Once in the dining-room, 
|the ladies appear to have sat together 
| usually, for he adds : — 

| Seats at table are generally thus taken — 
ladies at the upper end of the table, accord- 
ing to precedency, and gentlemen at the 
| lower. 

| The modern plan, however, was already 
coming into vogue. He continues : — 


But the master or mistress of the house 
will sometimes direct it otherwise, and seat 
the ladies and gentlemen alternately —i.e., 
one gentleman and one lady, and so on, 
that the former may serve the latter. 


Now and then we get a gleam of 
light from these quaint books upon the 
social condition of other classes than 
those addressed. Every schoolboy, to 
use his own phrase, knows Lord Ma- 
caulay’s picture of the state of the 
clergy in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century; and we read in the 
| ** Rules of Civility ’’ that 


| It is laudable and but civil to give prece- 
| dence to the clergy in honour of the func- 
| tion ; and it is much regretted by Persons 
‘of Parts and Breeding to see Lords and 
great persons treat them like Footmen ; 

. their character should intercede for 
|their infirmity, and they should not be 
used with that contempt. 





To return for a moment to the arch- 
| bishop’s book, for it would be unpar- 
| donable, in however slight a notice of 
‘it, to neglect quoting one or two of his 
|exceedingly apt and amusing similes ; 
they are generally borrowed from com- 
/mon objects of the country. In one 
place he remarks : — 

| There are also some people who labour 
|under so great and insatiable an appetite 
for talking, that they will interrupt others 
| when they are going to speak ; and, as we 
| sometimes see on a farmer's dunghill in the 
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country young chickens snatching grains 
of corn out of each other’s little bills, so 
these people catch up the discourse out of 
the mouth of another who has begun speak- 
ing, and immediately hold forth them- 
selves. 

In another place he says : - 

When the table is cleared, to carry about 
your tooth-pick in your mouth like a bird 
going to build his nest, or to stick it behind 
your ear, as a barber does his comb, is no 
very genteel custom. 

And again ; — 

They also are undoubtedly mistaken in 
their notions of politeness who carry their 
tooth-pick cases hanging down their necks ; 
for besides that it is an odd sight for a 
gentleman to produce anything of that kind 
from his bosom like some strolling pedlar, 
this inconvenience must also follow from 
such a practice, —that he who acts thus 
discovers that he is but too well furnished 
with every instrument of luxury and too 
anxious about everything that relates to 
the belly ; and I can see no reason why the 
same persons might not as well display a 
silver spoon hanging about their necks. 


Before concluding this paper there is 
another passage which, although it is 
rather by the way, is very worthy of 
quotation. It is taken from the man- 
ual entitled ** Youth’s Behaviour,” the 
writer of which appears to have been 
of asomewhat Puritanic cast of mind. 
His fervor against the ill ways of his 
time makes him sometimes launch out 
beyond the strict limits of his subject. 
These are his remarks about mar- 
riage : — 

If you are yet unmarried, but intendest 
it, get thee a wife Modest rather than 
Beautiful ; meddle not with those Ladies 
of the Game who make Pageants of their 
Cheeks and Shops of their shoulders, and 
(contrary to all other Trades) keep open 
their Windows on the Sabbath Day... . 
Black Patches are an abomination in the 
Sight of the Lord, and when that God and 
Satan shall divide their Flock (it will be as | 
with Laban and Jacob), the spotted and | 
ring-streaked will fall to the Devil’s share. 





The modern reader with his orderly 
mind will probably think it inappro- 
priate in a writer on etiquette to in- 
dulge in such amenities as these, but 
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the minds of those days appear to have 
been less well-regulated and their eth- 
ical notions quite unscientifically ar- 
ranged. In all the older works here 
quoted there are to be found similar 
excursions into the realm of what we 
now call morals. And at the risk of 
being thought fanciful or perhaps hu, 
morous, the writer certainly believes 
that whoever will look diligently 
enough even into such instances as 
those here given, will discover that the, 
variations of etiquette are not uncon- 
nected with the variations in the moral 
tone of each of the ages and countries 
under notice ; and will, perhaps, even 
come to consider that the connection of 
etiquette with morals can only be prop- 
erly described by the epithet of that, 
Ulster member who defined his coun- 
try’s connection with England as ‘an 
inseparable division of it.’’ 
W. G. PROBERT. 


From The Nineteenth Century, 
SIMON RYAN THE PETERITE. 


BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 


II. 

THE morning after the christening 
Mrs. Wraggles was surprised by meet- 
ing her punctual and precise master at 
the door of the library at an earlier 
lrour than usual. He stood for a few 
seconds irresolute ; opened the door as 
if about to enter, then stepped back 
and passed out of the house. Neither 
she nor any one would have dared to 
shut that door when Simon had left it 
open, nor open it when it was shut. 

The hours went by. Electa, sitting 
at her open window, listened to the 
ringdove cooing to his mate yonder in 
the tree, heard the ploughmen in the 
distance talking to their horses, watched 
the sunbeams dancing in the foliage, or 


| was it the leaves that were dancing for 


What a 
glorious world it was! Yes! Simon 
was right, it was glorious. Paul of 
Tarsus could not change that. Alas 


for the nightingale that had grown 
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songless now! When would he sing 
again ? She would ask Simon by and 
by. 

But where was Simon? She grew 
restless ; went in and out of the library, 
began to level the books on the shelves, 
examined the queer old furniture, won- 
dered how Mrs. Wraggles could keep 
it so free from dust; went back to 
Mrs. Wraggles in the kitchen, found 
that the good woman was getting seri- 
ously uneasy. The bailiff had come for 
his day’s orders, and gone away after 
waiting an hour and more. 

‘Can anything have happened, Mrs. 
Wraggles ?” 

‘*T don’t know, deary. 
what’s a-going to happen. 
only one end to it.” 

She looked slyly at the poor girl, who 
had not the faintest suspicion of her 
meaning ; she only thought of her dead 
father and dead mother. Would he 
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But I know 
There’s 





die too? She snatched up her sun- 
bonnet. 
“Til go and find him. I must find 


him.’ | 

She darted out on her search. 

Mrs. Wraggles chuckled merrily to | 
herself. 

‘You'd no need to find him, my 
deary. He’s all right. You’ve found | 
him sure enough, for all his jerrytan- | 
trums |” 

But Electa was gone. She found | 
him walking much more slowly than | 
usual. He was thinking, dreaming, or | 
was he awake ? He took no notice of | 


her. She took him by the sleeve and | 
led him to the house. Not a word 
passed. She brought him back into 


the library, seated him in the high- 
backed chair, left him, and passed out, 
closing the door behind her. 

The dinner hour passed. It was out | 
of the question to let him go on with- | 
out food. Mrs. Wraggles appeared 
with the tray. 

‘** Bid the lady Electa come to me 

She came. 

* Electa, what was that you meant to 
ask me ?”’ 

** Ask you, Mr. Ryan ? 
hundred things I’d like to ask you ! 

“No, there was only one to-day. 
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She was startled, almost 
frightened. Could he really read her 
lightest thoughts? She had never 
seriously meant to ask him the ques- 
tion. Somehow a shiver of revolt 
same upon her. Why should she ask ? 
He rose from his chair. One step 
nearer to her and the words seemed to 
come through her, not from her. 

‘““When will the nightingale sing 
again, Mr. Ryan ?” 

His eyes were on her, coldly watch- 
ing her. 

“Was that all? The nightingale 
sings to his mate in the nest, Electa. 
The poets say it is all for love. When 
will he sing again? When he finds his 
bride in her home ! ” 

He came to her side. He put his 
hand upon her head, she felt it trem- 
bling violently ; he had never touched 
her so before. What did he mean ? 

“ Mr. Ryan!” 

**T bid you no longer call me by any 
other name but Simon.”’ 

Her dying mother’s charge came 
back upon her with a tumult of conflict- 
ing emotions. The room was swim- 
ming round ; she had no will of her 
own ; she knew it. Was consciousness 
going ? With a desperate effort she 
drew away from him. Her eyeballs 
throbbed so painfully that she was com- 
pelled to close her eyelids ; she could 
not speak, she leant against the table. 
Her very personality was going from 
her. A cry broke from her lips — “ Si- 
mon !”’ 

*Electa! I bid you be my wife. 
I am about totake you as my wife. 
Your dying mother saw it all and knew 
it would come.” 

She answered never a word. She 
rushed to her room and flung herself 
upon the bed. There Mrs. Wraggles 
found her some hours later. It was a 
hot September evening, but she was 
deadly cold. When good Mrs. Wrag- 
gles folded her in her arms she wept 
like some stricken child. By and by 
she recovered. She began to speak. 

**TIe bids me. He bids me. What 
am I to do? He bids me — but, he 
only bids me! Oh what can I do, Mrs. 
Wraggles ?”’ 


Only one.” 
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Next morning, punctual to the mo- 
ment, Simon was in the library at the 
usual hour. At Simon’s call she came, 
looking very wan ; she almost shrank 
from him as he drew near. He took 
her face between his two strong hands 
and held it up to himself. The crim- 
son blush mantled over her cheek and 
brow, but she did not look at him. He 
held her so for a few moments, her 
arms hung loosely by her side. 

‘““Mrs. Wraggles tells me you have 
eaten nothing since yesterday morning, 
Electa! I have not tasted food since 
we dined together last. When was 
that?’ He took his hands from her 
face and pressed them hard to his own 


forehead. He seemed to be in phys- 
ical pain. 
< Mr. Simon !”’ 





He started. There was a sudden 
flash of joy that gleamed in his eyes, 
and a smile upon his lips which she 
had never seen before. 

‘“*We will break our fast together. 
Shall we ? ” 

He had never gone so near consult- 
ing her wishes before. They both 
needed food —neither spoke. <At last 
he broke the silence. 

“Well! Electa— well ?” 


‘‘ What my mother bade me do with | 


her dying breath —that I will do— 
obey you, Mr. Ryan.”’ 
He walked fiercely up and down the 


room, his hands clutching each other | 
the good clergyman accepting a liberal 


with convulsive grips. He was fight- 
ing with himself. It was so hard to be 


calm. It was she who was unmoved 
now. Since last night she had grown 


from a child into a woman. She was 
rigid as marble and as cold. With him 
it was doubtful whether he would not 


break out into frantic violence. At 
last he stopped before her. 
“¢ Mr. Ryan’ — remember! Mr. 


Ryan will never bid you do aught again 
while his life lasts. No! not if your 
mother rose from the dead and came to 


him as an angel of light. Never! 
never! If it is to be no more than 


‘Mr. Ryan.’” 

“Oh, Simon, Simon! Forgive me. 
I did not mean it. God forbid I should 
mean it, when you have been my only 
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friend. I will marry you as you bid 
me. You, Simon —dear! ”’ 

He came to her again, and again took 
her face between his hands. Now she 
|looked bravely into his eyes. He 
'reeled, dropped his hands, he dared 
| not trust himself to look again. 

* Will you marry me on Thursday 
week?” It was Tuesday then. 

‘So soon? Oh, Simon! Must it be 
so?” 

A whole world of difficulties came 
crowding into her thought. She put 
| them all by. 
‘Simon! Did you never love — love 
—any one in all your life? I thought 
when people married —they— Well! 
—I thought there was love then — 
Simon, did you never love any one ?” 

‘*Never, as the nightingales do, 
Electa. It will come. Be not afraid! 
|'There was a love passing the love of 
/women that was buried in my dead 
| brother's grave !’’ His lips quivered, 
(his whole face worked; he turned 
| away, took down a book from the 
|Shelves,— made as if he would read 

it. She slipped quietly out of the 
room. 





| 

| There was much commotion and ex- 
citement in the house. With the deli- 
sate feeling of a born gentleman and 
an honorable man, Simon provided that 
Electa should at once be received into 
the rector’s family. He insisted on 


allowance, and sent him twenty pounds 
in advance * for the first month.”’ Mr. 
Benson was a widower, with two un- 
married daughters of a certain age — 
which usually means a very uncertain 
age. They took the little maiden in 
and fondled her. She was beginning 
to open her heart to them, and even 
ventured to caress the younger of the 
two, meekly, timidly. 

On the day before the appointed 
Thursday — of which Electa had never 
spoken, even to Mrs. Wraggles — came 
a missive from Simon requiring the 
attendance of Mr. Benson, and request- 
ing that he would bring Electa and his 
daughters with him. To the surprise 
of all, as they entered, there sat Harry 
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Clarke, now a portly gentleman with a 
red face, very grave, but for all that 
very jovial-looking. A man of busi- 
ness, every inch of him; but a joyous 
and frolicksome man of business, too. 
He was dressed in the full dress of the 
time. <A blue “tail coat’? with gilt 
buttons, a white waistcoat, and a lace 
frill to his shirt. How well I remem- 
ber those blue coats and brass buttons 
in my boyhood. The rector and his 
daughters were quite unprepared for 
the scene. Electa was preternaturally 
calm. 

**T have called you in, sir, to marry 
me to the lady Electa ! ”’ 

** No waste of words at any rate, Mr. 
Ryan,”’ said the rector testily. ‘* Marry 
you? Much more easily said than 
done. You seem to think you can be 
married in this room under the as 
He stopped, for the coffin was gone. 
Confusion fell upon him. Harry 
Clarke’s face wrinkled up into deep 
seams of gathering laughter, which re- 
solved itself into nose-blowing and an 
irrepressible cough. There were vo- 
luminous and serviceable bandannas in 
those days —the friends in need. 

‘You will marry me where I please 
and when I please!” said Simon 
curtly, his voice rising in sharp, angry 
menace. ‘I think you have not 
brought your surplice, and you men of 
Paul can do nothing without the tent- 
maker’s sail-cloth. Go and fetch it, 
sir!” 

Electa walked straight up to him and 
put her hand upon his arm. 

“Simon! Hush! Hush! Be pit- 
iful! Be courteous!’? The calm, 
simple dignity of the girl was irresisti- 
ble. ‘‘God save the queen ! ”’ shouted 
Harry, as he slapped Simon on the 
shoulder. ‘For, by George! Si, 
you’ve won a queen! Now, hold your 
tongue and let me speak !”’ 

After something like apologies of- 
fered and frankly accepted, the rector 
did go and fetch his surplice. For it 
turned out that Harry was the bearer of 
a special license from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for the which a terrific 
fee had been paid. The seal alone sent 
a shudder through the minds of the 








rector’s daughters. While their father 
was gone, some of the furniture was 
moved by the ladies, and a small table 
was placed before the great window. 
‘* It really does look more churchy now, 
doesn’t it, Electa ?”’ 

Harry produced a tray of wedding 
rings which he had brought down with 
him. Electa tried one after another. 
At last she chose the right one. 
‘There, Si! Don’t you drop it, man. 
Fits like a glove!’’ Electa had taken 
off her hat and laid her gloves in it — 
poor, grey thread gloves. When she 
took her place at the extemporized 
altar her hands were bare and her soft 
hair somewhat frayed. One of the 
young ladies offered to smooth it. 
‘“*No! He takes me as I am. Let it 
be.” 

Thus they were married. Harry 
Clarke managed to get rid of the par- 
son and his daughters. To the rector 
he was charged to deliver a splendid 
honorarium. The poor man wanted it 
badly, and had never dreamt of such 
an extravagant fee. 

‘Now, Si! I’ve only got another 
hour. Look alive! Pleasure first but 
business afterwards. Mrs. Ryan must 
know all about it.” 

“The lady Electa, if you please, 
from henceforth.” 

* As you will. You lucky old dog. 
Thus stands the matter. Thirty-seven 
thousand and odd pounds to your eredit 
at Childs’ bank. You give half to the 
lady Electa, and she is to have that 
half paid into the Bank of England 
and only she is to draw upon it. 
Here’s a cheque for eighteen thousand 
five hundred, which I am to pay to the 
lady’s credit as directed. First and 
foremost, sign that. Next, here’s my 
authority to take the lady’s signature. 
Three times, if you please. Thank 
you. Now that’s done. Lastly, I 
mean to have a bottle of champagne, 
old Si! If you haven’t got such a 
thing, I’ve brought the article in my 
portmanteau.”? He bounced out of the 
room, followed by her whom he called 
old Straggles, bearing a tray with some 
choice Venetian glasses, which they 
had hunted up from one of the stores 
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of miscellaneous articles of which the 
house was full. 

‘¢ Pop yougo!”’ He filled the glasses, 
forcing one into Simon’s hand, and an- 
other into Electa’s. 

‘*Here’s to friendship renewed and 
wedlock cemented. The God of Simon 
Peter, bless you, old man! I think 
she’ll bring you straight—I know she 
will —if only you’ll let her.” 

His post-chaise was at the door in 
another moment, his hand was in Si- 


mon’s. ‘May I, Si?” he cried, with 
a roguish look. ‘*May I? You old 
fox 1”? 


Simon flung his arms round her neck 
and kissed her lips. 

**' Yes, Harry, you may — now.” 

He had one minute’s * talk and tip,”’ 
as he called it, with Straggles. 

‘¢That’s over, Mas’r Harry !”’ 

*¢ Good job too, Straggles.”’ 

‘¢ He’s older ’n me!” 

“Pooh! He’s only fifty-five !”’ 

‘*¢ And she’s just seventeen ! ” 
“*T wouldn’t she her, if I were you, 


Straggles. Mrs. Ryan’s old enough. 
That’s all right !”’ 

‘‘ What’s three time one, Mas’r 
Harry? You can’t alter that any- 
how !”’ 


He lit a big cigar, jumped into the 
post-chaise, and was gone. 

And this was the wedding festival of 
Simon Ryan and the lady Electa. 


IV. 

THERE were changes in the house- 
hold. Simon exacted from his wife the 
closest personal attendance. He could 
not bear her to be out of his sight. 

She became his daily pupil and scribe. 
All the morning was spent among the 
books. She acquired something more 
than a respectable acquaintance with 
Greek, a certain facility in translating 
Latin; her mother had taught her a 
smattering of French, which she pro- 
nounced ridiculously. Simon would 
now and then laugh with an odd chuckle 
at her blunders ; but he was always 
patient with her and he had never been 
so happy in his life. The Petrine mo- 
nomania seemed to be leaving him 
slowly. Now and then, however, he 
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would recur to the old dogmatic tone 
and frighten Electa with, what she 
dreaded, solemn ravings about the 
“tent maker;” getting excited and 
restless, walking up and down the aisle 
and talking to himself, forgetting she 
was near him. The Benson ladies 
tried to get admittance to the house. 
Sometimes they were grudgingly al- 
lowed to walk with Electa in the 
grounds, but never for long. He would 


come upon them and _ scowl forbid- 
dingly. One day she _ expostulated 


good humoredly with him. ‘Simon! 
I do believe you are jealous of Mary 
Benson. How silly you must be ! ” 

** Yea, Electa ! with a godly jealousy ! 
It is not meet that these Paulite women 
should have their way. They plait 
their hair and are not afraid with any 
amazement.’?> He wandered on inco- 
herently. It was hours before he was 
himself again. 

Shortly after the marriage he forbade 
Electa any longer making her own 
dresses. She should have a maid. 
There was a fine, handsome girl in the 
parish who had been apprenticed to a 
dressmaker, become engaged to a young 
tradesman in Camford, and had been 
heartlessly jilted by him. The girl 
came back to Carlton humbled and 
soured. She was glad to be taken as 
the lady Electa’s attendant, and with 
her work as sempstress she united the 
duties of parlor-maid. Mrs. Wraggles 
whimpered and chafed, but in the 
library she was quite superseded. 
Simon had once heard her in loving 
talk with Electa call her ‘* my deary !”” 
It was an unpardonable offence. Pru- 
dence, when she came to present her- 
self before Electa, called her ‘my 


lady.”’ Simon signified that she was 
engaged. Prudence justified her name 


and never forgot to speak of her mis- 
tress as *‘ her ladyship.”’ 

They had been married just two 
years. It was ‘chill October,’’ there 
were fitful gusts from the north-west 
showering down the leaves; the day 
was closing in; Simon had been mum- 
bling to himself at intervals during the 
afternoon. It was a bad sign, and 
Electa was disturbed and anxious ! 
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“* Electa, let us walk 

‘*No, Simon. I can’t walk to-day — 
not now !” 

She rose from her seat, wearily went 
to him, played with one of the buttons 
of his waistcoat, her head bowed. ‘I 
shall not be able to walk much now, 
Simon!’ He looked hurt and sullen. 

‘Don’t you know? Can’t you 
guess, Simon ?” 

The glory of a great joy lit up her 
whole face — ** Simon ! ”’ 

He threw up his arms above his 
head, clasped his hands with a wild 
cry: ‘* Eternal Father! Hast thou 
heard and granted ?” 

The child was born—it was a boy. 
Mr. Benson brought a little silver font 
to the library and baptized the child — 
Marcus. 

The funniest tales were told of the 
doings and sayings of the father of that 
child. I must needs pass them by. 

Up to this time there had not been a 
fireplace in any bedroom of the house 
except in Simon’s own. The ‘ young 
usurper’”’ necessitated many changes. 
Harry Clarke, now quite restored to 
favor, came much more frequently to 
Carlton than formerly. A nursery had 
to be built —and a regular nurse was 
of course added to the establishment. 
Simon was forever in and out of the 
nursery — “ interfering,’’ as the nurse 
tartly complained. The child never 
cried. He looked out of his big eyes 
and seemed to be inquiring ; but he 
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evinced a reluctance to be handled by | 
his father and would stretch out his | 
little arms to Electa or the nurse when|hands but his mother’s, Then he 
Simon took him awkwardly out of his | would go and hide himself for hours in 


cradle. 


passing away. It was months since he 
had had one of his mumbling fits upon 
him. He seemed to be gradually losing 
the Peterite craze. Now she called him 
a silly old Simon, coaxed him, remon- 
strated with him, told him she couldn’t 
do without the nurse. It was non- 
sense! He began to walk up and down 
with his hands behind him, muttering 
to himself ; *‘ Wives, be in subjection ! 
—a meek and quiet spirit — meek. 
Sara obeyed Abraham !’’ She became 
very uneasy —ran up and fetched the 
child, who seemed to understand her ; 
held him up to his father and put his 
litle arms round Simon’s neck. ‘* Steal 
him, my blossom ? Who can steal him, 
my blossom ?’? The door opened and 
in bounced Harry Clarke. He saw the 
situation at a glance. ‘* Well done, Si 
—to perfection!’’ Then, in a stento- 
rian voice he sang : — 


Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the queen. 


There was no resisting his cheery 
greetings. 

Simon recovered himself. He gave 
back the child to his mother, who hur- 
ried away to the nursery ; but she did 
not feel safe. She had a foreboding 
that something was wrong. 

It became clear that he was jealous 
of the nurse —violently jealous. He 
would not go into the nursery ; he 
moped and he called for ‘** Marcus my 
son,” but would not take him at any 


one of the little rooms of which he 


‘You mustn’t take him up by his| kept the key. Prudence vowed she’d 
clothes that way, sir! Youll do him | find out what he was up to. Audacious 


a mischief. 


Won’t he, my pet?’’| Prudence! Peeping through the key- 


Nurse took him out of the parental} hole one day she spied the coffin of 
arms and fondled him with a show of | polished oak of which she had never 
decided ownership. Simon went down) heard, the lid thrown back on_ its 


to Electa in the library. 


have that woman about here any more, | 


Electa; she’s a thief!’? ‘Oh, Si- 
1 JT tell you she’s stealing 


mon ! 
Mareus my son!*’ Electa had become 


quite light-hearted and playful in her 
new happiness. All fear of Simon was 


*T won’t| hinges, and Simon sitting in it, staring 


wildly. She did not lose her presence 
of mind, but ran down to Mrs. Wrag- 
gles and told her. Mrs. Wraggles, who 
was of a loving and forgiving nature, 
bore no grudge against the girl. She 
bade her keep her own counsel if she 
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wanted to stay where she was. “I 
ain’t a bit surprised,” she said. ‘I’ve 
been a-thinking master’s been getting 
thin 0’ purpose to get into that gaudy 
old coffin again.”’ 


**Simon! Marcus knows alli his let- 
ters now —every one. He’s beginning 
to spell. This morning he spelt B-A-D 
and B-O-Y.”’ 

His education had begun. The child, 
now three or four years old was under 
his mother’s tuition. Every morning 
he was brought into the library, and 
there sat his parents — she teaching, he 
looking on from the high-backed chair ; 
the child standing between them, or 
making pothooks and writing copies at 
a little desk which was his own. He 
got on amazingly. He had no difficul- 
ties ; it all seemed to come by nature. 

Once again Harry Clarke bounced in 
upon them in his irrepressible way 
while they were at lessons. That ir- 
repressible Harry! That irresistible 
Harry! The child jumped from his 
seat, ran up to him, caught him by his 
trousers, and made as if he would 
climb up to him. Harry picked him 
up with a shout, tossed him up itto 
the air, caught him, tossed him up 
again, then buried his little face in his 
long, bushy beard, and looked at him 
merrily. 

“That is Marcus my son!” said Si- 
mon, gloomily knitting his brows. 

**There’s no doubt about that, old 
boy! There’s the prophet, and there’s 
the queen, and here’s the Markey, and 
I’m granny, ain’t I, Markey ?” 

** Marcus, if you please, Marcus my 


son !”’ 

*“ All right, Si,” and in his jovial 
way he shook hands with Electa. 
Simon’s hand made no return to his 


pressure. Marcus drew nearer to him. 
He picked him up and sat him on his 
knee. Mareus employed himself in 
examining his watch-chain, whereby 
hung a great assemblage of trumpery, 
from a compass down to a steel pen, 
which he vowed was the first steel pen 
made in Britain. 

Harry had come down on some busi- 
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ness that required prompt attention. 
An extravagant offer had been made 
for one of Simon’s small estates in 
Surrey. Harry strongly recommended 
the sale. Simon, from the day of his 
marriage, had left himself entirely in 
Harry’s hands. He could not do enough 
to show that he had taken back into 
favor the friend of his youth and early 
manhood. This morning he hesitated. 
What need to sell? Why part with 
the inheritance of his fathers? Harry 
saw there were clouds in the horizon, 
but his unfailing tact forsook him not. 
He dropped the subject, rattled on, 
put the child down, who by a happy 
chance ran straight to his father to 
show him a tiger’s claw which Harry 
had slyly torn off his chain and put into 
the little hand, closing the fingers over 
it. Simon bent over little Marcus and 
took his face between his hands, as 
before he had done to another 


once 
face some seven years ago. Electa 
watched him, wondering. The shadow 
passed from his face; his voice 


changed ; the evil spirit had gone. 
** So you won't sell, eh 2? Then there’s 
an end of that. I guess there’ll be 
a kick-up in Tokenhouse Yard; and 
what'll my client say? Whew! I'm 
going to smoke in the grounds, as you 
sall ’em.”” 

“JT will sell, Harry! You know. 
best. I will sell! The proceeds —-. cor- 
ruptible things, silver and gold —shall 
dealt with as before—an equal 
division.”’ 

‘*Simon,” said Electa hurriedly. ‘I 
hate your doing this. What use are 
all these thousands tome? I’ve never 
drawn a cheque in my life, and I 
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should not know how to do it. Don’t 
give me any more, Simon, dear!” 


‘*Never drawn a cheque yet, my 
lady ?”? and he opened his mouth and 
big eyes, and held up his hands and 
looked so comical that little Marcus 
laughed a little repressed laugh, and 
would have laughed more but that he 
was afraid. 

‘““Come, my lady! I’ve got some- 
thing to sell, and you must buy it. Bid 
her, Simon; let the queen obey the 
prophet. I’ve bought a rocking-horse 
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for Marcus, as big as a donkey ; but he 
shan’t have it unless the lady Electa 
buys it, and draws a cheque for it, too ! 
You buy it? Not you, Si! Not for all 
the wealth of the Indies. Only the 
lady Electa—only her first cheque 
shall buy that horse ! Prudence, come 
and lend a hand.’ He flung himself 
out of the room, and returned with an 
enormous package, which he and Pru- 
dence between them carried into the 
aisle. Sacking, and string, and tow, 
and paper were stripped off, while 
Simon sat silent, quite mastered by the 
rollicking vehemence of his friend — 
Marcus in great excitement, but in 
more fear than hope. 

At last the wrappings were all re- 
moved, and lo! a piebald steed of 
unusual size on gilded rockers was gal- 
loping upon the sacred aisle, Harry 
swinging it till it seemed likely to top- 
ple over. 

‘¢There’s my horse for sale. It goes 
to one bidder. I mean to make a haui 
by that horse. Cheap? No, you are 
not going to get a bargain out of me. 
Price, a ten pound draft on the Bank 
of England, and that signed by her 
ladyship ! ” 

She went to Simon; he taught her 
her first lesson in drawing cheques. 
Harry took the draft, and put it into his 
breast pocket. 

‘“*Now you may laugh as you like, 
I'll join you. Fifty per cent. on cost 
price isn’t a bad morning’s work. 
Hold him on, Si, we'll give him a 
ride.” 

Harry Clarke’s visit was svon over, 
Simon was restless again next morning. 
Marcus came as usual for his lessons. 
Simon began to walk up and down and 
to mutter, ‘*‘ Unto them which believe. 
What of them that believe not? He 
isaman of Mammon. He is of Apol- 
los. Fifty percent. Mammon! Mam- 
mon ! ”’ 

She went up to him, led him back to 
the old chair. ‘* Now, Marcus, read 
that again to father.” 

After the lessons were over he broke 
the silence. ‘Electa! Has he a 
grandchild ?” 





* Who? Mr. Clarke? No! Not 
yet, not yet!” 

“We must guard him—keep him 
from being led away. Electa, he is a 
chosen generation !”’ 

‘¢ Who, Simon ?” 

‘** Marcus my son!” 

It soon became evident that Simon 
was becoming the victim of a new 
delusion. He was jealous of every- 
body —of everything. The rocking- 
horse was taken into the hall. Marcus 
was fascinated by it, was forever talk- 
ing to it, ‘* grooming ”’ it, riding on it. 
Simon began to hate it as arrival. One 
day it was packed up and sent back to 
Harry with a request that Electa’s draft 
might be returned. Harry was seri- 
ously vexed and hurt ; but he knew his 
man and he made all due allowances. 
As to the draft, it never was presented 
for payment, that was the last thing 
the worthy Harry had ever thought of 
— but return it — not for all the world ! 

The nurse was summarily dismissed 
on Mareus’s fifth birthday. Simon 
after that would not allow mother or 
son to be out of his sight night or day. 
He undertook all the tuition himself. 
Marcus became dreadfully interested 
in the lessons, for he learnt with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. 

In a year or two he had left Electa 
far behind, but he began to walk in his 
sleep and to dream continually. Electa 
saw the danger, but she had no choice 
but to submit ; Simon’s strength of will 
mastered her; she lived in a state of 
continual dread of what might come. 
One night, as she lay miserably think- 
ing — thinking — thinking — and all to 
no purpose, the fountain of her tears 
quite dry, Simon breathing deeply in 
profound slumber by her side, Marcus 
crept from his bed at the other end of 
the great bedroom, so noiselessly that 
she did not hear his step. ‘* Mother,” 
whispered the boy, *‘ you’re not sleep- 
ing ; I don’t sleep now, so I know!” 
She threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him fondly. ‘*Go back, dar- 
ling; you'll wake him up and make 
him so angry.” He left her without a 
word. Simon turned in his sleep. 
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*¢Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?’ he murmured. ‘* Yea, Lord! 
yea, Lord! and Marcus my son ;”’ he 
was sleeping again. When the lessons 
began next morning Marcus was for 
the first time listless-- leant his head 


upon his hand ; then he fell forward ; 


Electa caught him in her arms. She 
called loudly for Prudence. ‘‘Send for 
Dr. Rawdon! Quick! atonce!” By 


good luck the doctor was just passing 
the lodge ; in five minutes he was ex- 
amining the boy, who was lying uncon- 
scious, his mother supporting his head 
and bathing his face with water. 

Dr. Rawdon was an able and saga- 
cious man. He was noted for never 
talking of his patients to others ; their 
secrets, he used to say, were their se- 
crets ; it was infamy for a medical man 
to divulge what only he could know. 
This had won him the confidence of 
Simon, who was just a little afraid of 
him. 

‘* How old is the boy now? He must 
be past twelve, isn’t he ?”’ 

Yes, he was nearly thirteen. 
doctor gently lifted his eyelids, put his 
hand upon his head, looked very grave. 
He soon came to himself. Simon stood 
a little way off, looking stupid and be- 
wildered. 

** Take him to his room, ma’am, and 
lay him on his bed.”’ 


** He sleeps in our room, doctor. He 
has done so for years.”’ 
‘“¢ He must never do that again. Mr. 


Ryan! if you don’t take care you'll 
lose this boy ; you’re working him to 
death.” 

From that day the teaching came to 
an end; Marcus was left to his own 
devices as far as books were concerned. 
He had a bad fortnight of it. He slept 
himself into a recovery ; but he was 
frail and languid. Electa took pos- 
session of him; Simon’s occupation 
seemed gone. She sent for an uphol- 
sterer to fit up what had been the 
nursery. It ‘was done regardless of 
expense, but the man was told there 


must be no silk or satin and no gay | 
|was bidden to listen to the voice of 


It assumed a dull, dreary, mas- 
Heavy rep curtains 


colors. 
sive appearance. 
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costly, and new. The boy ripped open 
one of the over-stuffed sofas, and made 
Prudence make him a_ comfortable 
cushion or two. From this room Simon 
was excluded by the doctor’s orders. 
Marcus was proud of the tremendous 
four-poster, with its stiff drapery, and 
revelled in the great fluffy feather bed, 
and was soon gay and bright in the 
pride of possessing a room of his own. 

Simon began to live apart now. His 
Peterite fancies returned in fuller force 
than ever. He took his meals in state, 
demanding that Electa should stand 
behind his chair and Marcus at his 
side. It was the homage due to him 
from the wife and son whom he had 
almost renounced. He was engaged 
upon a new and important volume — 
an expansion of the pamphlet which 
had so signally failed. Marcus was 
allowed to go out and roam among 
the plantations now grown into thick 
woods, that had been neglected for 
years, but outside the park palings he 
was sternly forbidden to roam. Some- 
times he would even climb the trees 
and look out on the illimitable world 
beyond. How far did it stretch? And 
where was that Rome where Simon 
Peter died with his head downwards ? 
And Babylon, with that vast temple ? 
Was Peter’s wife like his mother, who 
bore her name ? How could he get to 
Babylon ? Did she stay and die there 
when the great apostle went away to 
martyrdom ? He became a dreamer. 
When the birds sang he answered 
them. Would he ever get to know 
their language ? 


¥: 

It was during this period that I, by 
what seemed a mere chance, had gained 
admittance to the curious household. 
At my second visit Simon was waiting 
for me with a plot against me. He 
made a dead set at the young parson 
who had been rash enough to declare 
that he was prepared to learn from 
those who were qualified to teach him. 


|I had hardly taken my seat before I 


truth. To my dismay I was told that 


and ugly armchairs and sofas, solid,'he was going to read me the first chap- 
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ter of his ‘* Message to the Perverted.” 
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afraid lest the permission should be 


For more than an hour did I submit, retracted. For the first time I noticed 


and I was rewarded for my patience 
and humility. My reward was an op- 
portunity of talking to Mareus. I was 
very careful in my approaches. I 
talked lightly, gaily. Simon listened, 
and was evidently glad I should go on. 
There was not the sign of jealousy, 
and when I began to walk up and down 
the aisle the old man’s face assumed an 
expression of half amusement. I think 
he took it as a compliment that I should 
imitate him. Electa kept her place 
behind his chair, always with down- 
cast eyes, but I felt she was watching 
me. Marcus would every now and 
then walk beside me, trying to keep 
pace with my long strides. One day I 
began to ask him some conundrums. 
He never guessed them, but when the 
answer came he would clap his hands 
with childish glee and run to Simon. 
“Did you hear that, father?’ and 
sometimes break into a laugh. It was 
all so new to them all, and so evidently 
new that to me it was almost painfully 
pathetic. During all this time — for 
my visits extended over several weeks 
— I had hardly exchanged a word with 
the lady Electa. 

One day I called much earlier than 
usual at the Manor House. I had only 
another fortnight to remain at Carlton. 
The spring had set in with much less 
than its usual severity. The tassels 
were red upon the larches ; the prim- 
roses were smiling graciously on the 
banks ; the blackthorn was almost go- 
ing off ; the leaves were unfolding in 
the sunshine. Simon looked up wea- 
rily, his face in his hands. Electa was 
standing behind his chair, her chin 
leaning on her folded hands. 

‘“*Mr. Ryan, may Marcus take me 
through the woods and show me the 
way ?” 

‘Young sir, Marcus my son may 
take you where you will. And you 
may take him wherever he fain would 
go.”? 

The boy jumped up from his usual 
seat in the window. He seized me by 


the hand and hurried me along, as if 





what ought to have been plain to me 
before — that there was that dangerous 
yellow hue on his cheek which always 
tells a sad tale—the patch of carmine 
grew deeper, then faded away; the 
pupils of the eyes were distended, and 
as we reached the air he coughed a 
short, hard cough once and again. 

** You take me first and then I'll take 
you.”’ 

It was uttered in a kind of hurried 
gasp, and in great excitement. 

‘* Where shall I take you ?”’ 

‘Take me to the church. I want to 
see the inside of a church ! ”’ 

To the church we marched. 

Some one had lately presented an 
organ to the parish, and one of the 
neighboring clergy happened to have 
come to try the instrument. Mr. Ben- 
son himself was blowing the bellows. 
We passed through the lodge gates de- 
fiantly, and when some fifty yards from 
the church Marcus stopped, with parted 
lips, and put his hand upon my arm. 
‘*What’s that?” He had actually 
never heard a musical instrument be- 
fore in his life. He hurried in at a 
run. Just as we got inside the porch 
that overwhelming outburst in Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Hallelujah to the Father” 
broke forth as if with a greeting of rap- 
turous praise. Marcus made one step 
forward, and clung for support to the 
back of the nearest seat, staring at va- 
ancy, trembling and haggard. The 
rector pointed sternly to the lad to take 
off his hat. Marcus heeded not— 
stood there as in a trance, a deadly pal- 
lor upon his face. Suddenly the music 
stopped, for the wind was out. Marcus 
uttered a piercing cry and covered his 
face with his hands. Sobs came from 
him with such violence of emotion that 
I threw my arms round him to support 
him. It was several minutes before 
he became calm. I took him back to 
the house. We had not walked two 
miles, yet he was almost prostrated 
before we reached the library, and he 
looked very ill. 

“Mr. Ryan, ’'m afraid Marcus your 
son is very, very far from weli. I am 
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going to send Dr. Rawdon to look at|the oracle of God. 


him. I pass his house on my way, and 
it is time for me to get back. Electa 
darted an eloquent look of gratitude at 
me. Marcus was lying listlessly on one 
of the old sofas. 

*“*There’s a voice that bids me not 
say nay to you to-day, young sir.”’ 

Next week I could not get over to 
Carlton. The week after I went to say 
farewell. Simon had grown slow and 
feeble, I think he must have had a 
slight seizure. He was quite alone. 
Where was the lady Electa? ‘She 
hath forsaken me!” was all he an- 
swered, The truth was, she was with 
her son. There had been a sad revolt 
from his authority. Marcus was des- 
perately ill. Dr. Rawdon with almost 
brutal frankness told her the boy was 
dying. The mother found her courage 
and resolve in the face of the dreary 
prospect. It came at last to this. 
‘Simon, if I must choose, I take my 
post beside my son! You may curse 
me, you may kill me; I will never 
leave my boy again.’”? From that time 
she never left the poor lad’s bed. For 
the disease, as often happens, had de- 
veloped with frightful rapidity, and he 
had. not a month of life remaining. 

I raised my voice intentionally. Pru- 
dence came in without knocking ; all 
the old ceremony had gone. The very 
servants looked angrily and reproach- 
fully at the old man. 

*¢ My lady wants you, sir!” 

With some remaining dignity he 
rose, though feebly. 

“Young sir, last time, you know, 
you took from me Marcus my son ; 
now I will take you back to him !”’ 

I stayed not long in that sick-room, 
it was too painful for us all. I rose to 
go. 

I tried to say farewell, but I was 
choking. 
cover himself. He was the prophet 
with a call once more. 


“Bear witness, young sir! I have 
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Simon was the first to re-| 


towards you used hospitality without | 


grudging, and I have spoken to you as 


| strange thing were happening. 
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I count it not 
strange, concerning the fiery trial that 
is coming on my house, as if some 
As for 
you, you see but a little way, but you 
will not feed your flock for filthy lucre. 
No! The man of Tarsus will not lead 
you astray! The lady Electa, with 
me, saluteth you, and so doth Marcus 
my son. Greet ye one another with a 
kiss of charity.” 

He came slowly to me, and kissed 
me on the cheek. He felt my tears 
upon his lips and kissed me on the 
other cheek, shuddered, and sat down, 
pointing to Electa. I kissed her fore- 
head. Marcus tried to raise himself 
and sank back, *‘ Kiss him, mother! 
and then ’’ — looking at me tearfully — 
‘*kiss me!’’ She raised my hand and 
kissed it. Then she put her son’s arms 
round my neck as I bowed over him. 
I suppose I left that sad room on my 
own feet, but I only remember finding 
myself in the hall. ‘God bless you, 
sir, and reward you,” said Prudence, 
handing me my hat. ‘* You’ve brought 
them three together once again at 
last !”’ 


Marcus died. Nothing would induce 


Simon to attend the funeral. When 
Electa declared she would see her boy 


in his grave, Simon moaned a protest, 
then assented; then insisted that all 
the house should go and leave him 
alone. He was obeyed. Harry Clarke 
came down and managed everything, 
When they came back to the house 
Simon was gone. He had been sadly 
shaken of late, and his speech affected, 
but he still took his slow and tottering 
walks in the grounds. There they 
searched for him, waited, became more 


}and more alarmed. Suddenly Prudence 


glared in at the library door. 

** Mr. Clarke ! ” 

He started up and went out to her, 
scared by her look of horror. 

** Mr. Clarke ! he’s up-stairs.’ 

They found him lying in the old 
coffin — dead ! 


9 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE CARNARVON PENINSULA. 

To the dispassionate Englishman the 
Welsh people do not seem anything 
like as interesting as their country. 
But that is, no doubt, because their 
beloved land is quite exceptionally at- 
tractive. 

I was driven to an even harsher con- 
clusion than this during my walks and 
residence in that somewhat benighted 
district of North Wales known as the 
Carnarvon Peninsula. Look at it on 
the map, and see what a long headland 
it is, with the islet of Bardsey at the 
toe, like Sicily in its relation to Italy. 
When you are at Aberdaron, the little 
village nearest Bardsey, you are about 
sixteen miles from the railway. That, 
for Great Britain, is pretty good. One 
may therefore expect a little roughness 
in this part of the realm, especially 
when it is remembered that the inhab- 
itants all speak Welsh, and those of 
them who retain school history in their 
minds have still strong views about 
Edward the Conqueror, and think 
Owen Glendower one of the great fig- 
ures in the world’s gallery of immor- 
tals. 

The Welsh of the peninsula (it is 
called the Lleyn, which means the 
peninsula) do not pretend to have 
many graces of manner. The majority 
of them are much like those very ugly 
chapels of theirs — Salems, Zoars, Mo- 
riahs, Jerusalems, Bethels, etc.,— 
which stare with their rectangular or 
polygonal faces at the Saxon stranger 
as if they thoroughly resented his in- 
trusion into their domain of influence. 
If, being thirsty, you ask them for a 
beverage, they tender you spring water. 
If, having lost your way, you inquire 
for a direction, you are either misun- 
derstood and therefore misdirected, or 
you are treated with calm sniggers 
which prove you are in a foreign land 
to which your homebred tongue is an 
object of ridicule. If, after much per- 
suasion, you induce the mistress of one 
of the nice, snug-looking white cot- 
tages, which pervade the landscape to 
take you in and bed you, unless you 
have a contempt for fleas you shall pass 





a wild night. I know well that the 
general character of the Welsh includes 
cleanliness in its list of attributes. 
This, however, does not apply to the 
Welsh of the peninsuia. They are a 
people apart, living in the dust of their 
ancient habits. England seems as re- 
mote from them as Germany seems 
from us. What have they to do with 
it and its people ? they not unnaturally 
ask themselves. They are not like the 
degenerate Kelts of such places of 
tourist resort as Llanberis, Beddgelert, 
or Llandudno. These recreants actu- 
ally talk English over their teacups, 
and attend chapel to hear English ser- 
mons. The peninsula Welsh are of a 
stouter and more national heart. Their 
morals are of a high order. They 
would consider the publican who sold 
beer on a Sunday as a child of perdi- 
tion, and the tourist who demanded it 
as equally lost. They would have en- 
tire sympathy with the lady who the 
other day wrote plaintively to a journal 
of the principality asking advice about 
the spiritual state of a relative who had 
backslided so far as to spend an even- 
ing in a circus. 

They are not all like this, but the 
majority certainly are. I know noth- 
ing more depressing to the unpreju- 
diced traveller than his experiences in 
the peninsula during a brief, restrained 
tour among the people on Sunday. 
They all look as if they yearned to at- 
tend the funeral of a very near rela- 
tive. The boys do not whistle. The 
maidens are more than demure. The 
older folk are reputed to go to bed be- 
tween morning service and evening 
service, having, I suppose, learnt a 
little of the philosophy of life. And 
even the young men wear black. Their 
ministers are, of course, mainly of the 
unrelenting school, which cannot pro- 
mote vivacity. Calvin has much to 
answer for in Wales as well as in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 

The few exceptions are those who 
have journeyed into England and 
stayed there long enough to be inocu- 
lated with a little of our own proverbial 
liveliness and good sense. But even 
these people keep a tight hold upon 
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their imported notions and convictions. 
For dear life’s sake they must conform 
to the conduct of their neighbors ; else 
they will be indicted at one or other of 
the terrible, miscalled social evening 
meetings, when the flock attend chapel 
simply and solely, as it seems, to pub- 
licly pick holes in the characters of 
each other. If, on such an occasion, a 
ease is established against them, the 
minister has it in his prerogative to 
excommunicate them, pending repent- 
ance and confession as public as the 
charges brought against them. 

I have in my mind one such excep- 
tion. She is a girl to make the heroine 
of a novel — young, fair, amiability it- 
self, educated in England, yet patriotic 
to the backbone, and whose sweet En- 
glish lisp and occasional misuse of 
tenses and prepositions are seducing 
lures for the susceptible British male. 
When I, a stranger, besought shelter 
in her mother’s house, she it was who 
pleaded for me with the obdurate dame. 
Later, she waited on me for three days 
with her own fair hands, sat with me 
when I was solitary, unfolded her sim- 
ple, sweet young life to me while she 
leaned her cheek upon her palm, and 
apologized so prettily for her mother’s 
many fleas and abundant dirt that I 
began to regard both these defects as 
domestic qualities of distinction —in 
the peninsula. She told me more of 
her soul, I surmise, than she has told 
to the grim-faced, tawny-bearded per- 
son who stalks up and down the village 
under his halo of ‘‘ the minister.”” Her 
nature seems to me quite spotless. 
Even the shred of native-born supersti- 
tion which she retained was comely in 
her. She told me how her belief in 
the spirit-world had made her over and 
over again leave her warm bed in the 
dead of night and kneel just as she was 
in the middle of the room, appealing to 
her deceased father to give her a sign 
there and then that he was watching 
over her. No sign had been given, 
but still she believed. 

I find I have commemorated this 
pretty girl in my note-book in these 
words : *‘ I could love this girl ; what a 
white soul she has!’ My confession 
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may argue me a simpleton, but that 
does not distress me in the least. 

Such visitors as do find their way to 
the toe of the Lleyn take the coach 
from Pwllheli. That is a tolerable 
route, though not the best. It is more 
enlightening, if more laborious, to don 
thick boots and walk by the coast 
through Llanbedrog and Rhiw. One 
thus sees a surprising number of bulls 
and sagacious colley dogs, a sufficiency 
of white Welsh cottages, in the proper 
season myriads of primroses and hya- 
cinths, as well as gorse-crowned hills, 
and (most cheerful sight of all) the 
superb breakers of the Atlantic comb- 
ing into Hell’s Mouth Bay in a line 
more than three miles long. Also the 
landscapes over the principality must 
be mentioned. These are not to be 
matched anywhere. One looks south 
to St. David’s Head, and all the cumber 
of Snowdonia is seen to the north. 

The route is distinctly unhackneyed. 
The Welsh urchins regard you as a 
marvel, to be reverenced or mocked 
according to their temperament. Of 
houses of entertainment throughout 
the sixteen miles there may be two, 
and bread and cheese and ale is all 
these can afford the traveller. The 
one at Rhiw is quite remarkable — 
small and unassuming, on the top of 
the ridge between Hell’s Mouth ‘Bay 
and Aberdaron, and any number of 
centuries old. Here, while I rested in 
the big chimney-corner of the common 
room, I learnt something of the famous 
astuteness of the Welshmen of the 
peninsula. A couple of them entered, 
weatherworn and ragged. They talked 
a species of English. ‘* We are poor 
chaps, sir, we are,’’ said the spokesman 
of the two. ‘* But your glass is empty, 
what will you drink?” Their inno- 
cent ruse succeeded, of course, as it 
deserved to succeed. The large-bodied 
Welsh woman who served the ale pre- 
tended she knew no English, but there 
was the ghost of a gleam in her stolid 
eyes as she brought in another quart — 
at my expense. 

The two hills of Llanbedrog and 
Rhiw are so steep that few vehicles 
care to tackle them. The coach goes 









by a circuitous inland way. Still, one 
cart passed me in the broad lowlands 
beneath Rhiw. It contained three ser- 
vant-maids and a red-haired man with 
a protrusive beard which betokened his 
ancient lineage. To the wise this indi- 
cated hiring-time. So in effect it was. 
The girls were changing their ‘ mis- 
suses,’’ and seemed finely elated about 
it. At the invitation of the man I 
mounted a large tin box in the rear of 
the cart for a short rest. The box, 
however, was grievously aslant, the 
road was strewn with new stones, and 
the quadruped trotted clankingly. Ten 
minutes of this exercise more than 
sufficed. Once I was constrained to 
clutch at the neck of the nearest maid 
to keep myself from going, and all the 
while I had to hold on grimly to the 
edge of the box. They laughed rarely 
when I at length slid off and panto- 
mimically signified both my thanks and 
the discomfort their civility had occa- 
sioned to me. But I caught them up 
at the Rhiw Hill, where the woods 
looking seawards were blue with hya- 
cinths, and in which cuckoo and thrush 
seemed to be vying with each other in 
sweet suggestive song. A squirrel also 
ran up an elm-tree by my side and 
shook his pretty tail in defiance or 
appreciation of me. 

One is astonished at the amount 
of population this headland supports. 
Land’s End in Cornwall is desolation 
to it. True, there are not here two or 
three hotels, each claiming to be the 
first and last in England. But tiny 
homesteads dot the uneven land high 
up the hills which finally close the 
peninsula with their abrupt reddish 
cliffs laved by the blue sea. They are 
queer, prim little dwellings, with neat 
enclosed fields around them and banked 
walls between, so broad that the people 
use their summits as_ thoroughfares, 
even as the dogs of the district use 
them for perches whence to assail the 
stranger when in the mood. These 
Welsh dogs are unmannerly brutes. 
One of them speedily tore out a 
mouthful from my _ knickerbockers, 
and the precedent once established, I 
came to expect an attack from them 
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as regularly as I espied them in front 
of me. 

I had the luck to be in Aberdaron 
during the spring hiring-day. This 
great domestic festival —or otherwise 
— took place at Sarn, a market village 
six miles away. It upset the economy 
of a multitude of homes far and wide. 
From an early hour the lanes were 
thick with flighty young women who 
had given their mistresses notice, and 
meant to lease themselves out for the 
coming six months at largely enhanced 
wages ; with carts containing farmers 
and their wives in quest of servants 
and farm hands ; and with loose-limbed 
men in black carrying boxes under 
their arms which held all their worldly 
kit, and which, with themselves, they 
were anxious to transfer to a new 
régime. The fair sex without excep- 
tion were imposingly attired. I cannot 
say they were dressed up to date. 
They told me in Aberdaron at the mil- 
linery shop that the servant-girls of the 
district do not care for a fashion until 
it is two or three years old, somewhat 
crusted in fact. But there was no 
doubting their taste in bonnets. They 
wore them as large nearly as the nar- 
rowness of the district lanes would 
permit. Seen in the Sarn market-place 
the damsels were suggestive of noth- 
ing so much as a grove of palm-trees 
with rather short trunks. 

The evening of this important day 
was devoted to revelry of a kind scan- 
dalous to the stricter Welsh people. 
There was a slip of a circus in the 
village, and some gingerbread stalls. 
These, with beer, made up a gala occa- 
sion of a very emphatic kind. The 
carts reeled home through the night. 
Their noise and that of their occupants 
awoke me several times during the 
dark hours. And the next day those 
of the servant-girls who had got their 
wages in advance (a five-pound note 
or so for the half-year) trooped into 
the village and indulged themselves en 
masse With new gowns and bonnets. 

In my innocence I had hoped that 
the peninsula world would abound in 
Welsh women wearing their ancestral 
sugar-loaf hats. No such thing. Even 
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the most old-fashioned of crones here 
would have elevated her nose at the 
idea. At the miNinery shop there 
were none such on view, though at my 
request they searched a loft to which 
the dregs of the market long, long ago 
had been ignominiously consigned, 
and thence they brought two mournful 
time-stained hats a foot and a half 
high. The people of the house laughed 
at the things much as you or I might 
ridicule a Cromwellian leathern jacket. 
The words “Paris make’’ inscribed 
within seemed to fully entitle the hats 
to all the scoffs they excited. 

Life in Aberdaron cannot claim to be 
furious in pace at any time. The two 
score white houses of the village seem 
to hob-a-nob amiably, though in a 
drowsy manner. It is the same with 
the villagers themselves. They keep a 
few boats, three or four public houses, 
and as many shops. These last are for 
the seduction of the people from the 
country round, who sidle hither at all 
hours of the day for a spell of dolce fur 
niente or some beer. There is a ven- 
erable church hard by the sands of the 
bay ; indeed, it is held to be about the 
oldest building of the kind in Wales. 
Its aisle-walls are pleasantly decorated 
with coffin-plates. In its churchyard, 
which has been picked at by the spring 
tides much as little boys and girls 
‘sample’ the loaves for which their 
parents send them to the bakers’ shops, 
are a number of elegant slate monu- 
mental slabs, vertical and recumbent. 
Upon these the more reflective (and 
perhaps poetical) of the villagers iove 
to recline while they pass spasmodic 
remarks. Their eyes roam over the 
confined waters of their little bay, with 
the steep cliffs of Pen-y-kil away to the 
right. Thus they spend agreeable if 
inactive hours, moving their quids from 
one corner of their mouths to the other. 
Their wives and daughters may be 
heard bustling about with pots and 
pans and basins in the back yards of 
the cottages behind them. At times 
the women break into shrill song. The 
waves and the wind are an accompani- 
ment to it. And when dinner is ready 
the gentle idlers among the tombs lurch 





heavily homewards to satisfy nature’s 
cravings, resolved, however, to return 
to the churchyard as soon as possible 
for digestive purposes. 

It is a tranquillizing little place, 
quaint and secluded rather than beauti- 
ful. Yet its sands are of the right kind 
for children, with fantastic red boulders 
embedded in them, and, in a southerly | 
wind, with substantial waves bowling 
after cach other into the bay. Its 
dearth of social diversion is only what ° 
you would expect. That accounts for 
the otherwise culpable manner in which 
the people lounge from door to door in 
quest of morsels of piquant gossip. 
Much of this gossip came to my ears 
while I lodged at the millinery shop. 
It was transparently trivial for the most 
part: about the approaching death of 
some old inhabitant, or the near advent 
of a new inhabitant; the brisk inter- 
change of ill words between two ladies, 
mistresses of adjacent houses ; or the 
absurdity of the bonnets in which the 
two twelve-year-old Owen girls (just 
out to service) had invested on the 
strength of their hire-money. There 
was also, as there was bound to be, no 
small amount of undisguised flirtation 
between the swarthy young men with 
rings in their ears and the somewhat 
pretty girl who kept the millinery shop. 
Swarthy young men with rings in their 
‘ars Ought not to want articles of mil- 
linery, but they seemed to. And while 
Isat in my dusty parlor — with divers 
stiff, uninteresting, clerical gentlemen 
on the walls—quite late of an even- 
ing, these lazy young seafaring fellows 
cracked their jokes with the girl till the 
laughter became loud enough to distract 
me. I dare say the maiden was well 
endowed with tact. At any rate, she 
came to see me periodically, and told, 
with deep sighs, of the weariness of 
spirit the young men and their inanity 
brought upon her. For all that, I have 
little doubt she will marry one of them 
some day. 

In at least one respect I was foolish 
ere exiling myself at the toe of the 
Lleyn. I carried with me no more 
cigars than my case held. These went 
inaday. Then I made such an outery 
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for more that the village was requisi- 
tioned for cigars. The millinery girl 
conjured her swarthy friends to see if 
they hadn’t a box or two of ‘* smuggled 
smokes’ in their houses. The inns, 
too, were searched. But it was to no 
purpose. Aberdaron does not favor 


cigars. It likes a black sort of tobacco 


with a very strong smell, and so cheap 
that I am ashamed to mention the 
price. To this I was compelled to turn 
my attention. A pair of simple un- 
waxed clay pipes were provided at the 
same time. I am somewhat infatuated 
with nicotine, but never was the 
strength of my infatuation more se- 
verely tried. I smoked myself into a 
series of mad headaches, and wondered 
what the brains and stomachs of the 
Welshmen of the peninsula could be 
made of. 

Further, I had few books with me — 
by no means enough to carry through 
the evenings of my stay. This cast me 
upon the local literature even as I was 
thrown upon the local tobacco. The 
majority of the books that were offered 
me were in Welsh. But also there 
were divers volumes of sermons in 
English by a famous Keltic Calvinist. 
These were fine reading for wet, stormy 
nights. Were I of a more convertible 
disposition than I am, I should have 
been won by the preacher’s eloquence 
to a complete assurance that I had not 
two chances in a thousand of escaping 
eternal damnation after death. The 
odds are long, but they seemed to me 
enough, sinuer though I am. 

Add to these comparative depriva- 
tions the fact that there are no French 
cooks in Aberdaron, and that my meals 
were eked out methodically between 
eggs and bacon, tea, bad beer, and the 
potted contents of the general store of 
the village, and you might suppose I 
was not at all happy, but was rather of 
my own free will suffering penance 
for some notable misdeed. 

That, however, were a very erro- 
neous view of the matter. Even 
Aberdaron and its roughnesses were 
entertaining — for atime. But Aberda- 
ron was only the stake to which I had 
tied my tether, and to which I reverted 





towards nightfall when I had had a 
surfeit of the cliffs and gorse hills and 
primrosy lanes of thé neighborhood. I 
pever heard so many larks sing at 
once as here, over the fields east of the 
hills which end the peninsula. I never 
smelt so sweet an open-air perfume as 
that from the hyacinths on the sloping 
meadows under the lee of the great 
turf walls which here divide property 
from property. I will not say I never 
saw fairer prospects than that from the 
Anelwog Mountain (some seven or 
eight hundred feet high) which falls 
precipitously towards the western sea ; 
but it would not be gross exaggeration 
if I did say so. Thus the three noblest 
of the senses were satiated ; this, too, 
under a warm May sky, with caressing 
zephyrs from the Atlantic, and a pleas- 
urable feeling that, had I tried ever so, 
I could hardly anywhere in the realm 
have got more effectually away from 
*“*the madding crowd” without cross- 
ing the sea. 

Was it a wonder that when I had 
made myself drowsy with the scented 
air, and had seen the sun vanish be- 
neath the transfigured Atlantic, I was 
not in the humor to find fault inordi- 
nately with poor little Aberdaron for 
lacking theatres and concert-halls — 
for being, in short, the vacuous, som- 
nolent little village it is ? 

But another object of interest must 
be mentioned. From Anelwog, and 
much more from the extreme cliffs of 
Braich-y-Pwll, Bardsey seems very near 
to the mainland. It really is only about 
two miles from Braich-y-Pwll. But 
there is no port here. From Aber- 
daron the island is about five miles — 
of roughish current, which very little 
wind makes the mariners of the village 
shake their wise heads at. 

It is rather a sacred and mysterious 
little isle, this of Bardsey. I had been 
led to believe its inhabitants were as 
irreproachable as if they were in Para- 
dise. This illusion was dispelled one 
evening. A sudden noise of voices 
broke into the house from the domestic 
— not the shop — entrance. The shrill 
tones of women clashed with the deep 
and very thick, broken utterances of a 
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man. They talked, or rather clamored, 
Welsh, so I had no conception what 
was in the wind. Curiosity was not to 
be resisted. I left my room and saw 
my pretty milliner, her mother, and the 
maidservant all heavily impelling up 
the narrow stairs an aged man whose 
white hair tossed almost to his shoul- 
ders, and whose semi-circle of snowy 
whiskers and beard made him look like 
Moses or Abraham in the _ picture- 
books. The man was loth to ascend, 
and resisted. But the women all had 
him hard in the small of the back and 
declined to give way. Thus they urged 
him to the first floor and into a bed- 
chamber, where he collapsed immedi- 
ately upon a bed. They locked the 
door and left him, heedless of his 
monstrous cries for a supper to consist 
of roast beef, porridge, and tea. 

This was a Bardsey islander over for 
the day, or the week, as the weather 
might please. He was a relation of the 
shop, but had spent his best hours at 
one of the inns. This same venerable 
reveller astonished me on the stairs the 
next morning by greeting me civilly in 
English, and wondering (in a dubious 
manner) if he could have a soda-and- 
brandy. They sent him up a teacupful 
of milk instead. 

Bardsey is the property of Lord 
Newborough, who owns so much terri- 
tory in the north-west of Wales. It is 
a possession full of honor, if we are 
to believe the accepted tradition that 
twenty thousand saints lie buried in it. 
The lord of the isle has erected a mon- 
ument to their memory in the precincts 
of the old ruined abbey ; nor does he 
reduce the number of them by a single 
one. At first sight you might doubt 
the island’s ability to hold the bones of 
so many mortals ; but really it has a 
circumference of about three miles, 
which, manifestly, may suffice. The 
modern islanders are, as they ought to 
be, a byword of integrity and sobriety 
at home ; but perhaps it is a pity the 
righteous influence of their native place 
does not cling to them more effectually 
when they are away from it. 

This legend of Bardsey’s saints de- 
mands explicit recognition. Out of 
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question, there is a measure of truth in 
it. The ruins of the abbey at this day 
are a witness to the importance of the 
little island many centuries ago. The 
abbey has been associated with Dubri- 
cius, Archbishop of Caerleon, who died 
in Bardsey in A.D. 522. Rather less 
than a hundred years later occurred 
that outrage by King Ethelred upon 
the monks of Bangor-is-coed in Flint- 
shire, which seems to have spread 
panic among the Christians of the 
northern part of the principality. 
These disestablished believers fled to 
Anglesey in thousands. Many of their 
names are preserved for us in the 
names of the churches which suc- 
ceeded the remote hermitages in which 
they ensconced themselves. Llan- 
flewyn, Llanbeulan, Llanrhwydrys, 
etc., are but the churches of Flewyn, 
Beulan, Rhwydrys —holy men who 
never expected thus to go down the 
avenue of time memorialized for pos- 
terity. But the monks also fled down 
the Carnarvon Peninsula, striving to 
get as far as possible from the cruel 
hands of the pagan marauders. They 
were stopped temporarily by the red- 
dish cliffs of Braich-y-Pwll. 

On a level plateau of grass and 
heather here where the land looks 
towards Bardsey, only two miles away 
(though with a strong tide between), 
and about a hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea, there may still be dis- 
cerned the outline of an embanked 
enclosure within which buildings for- 
merly existed. This locally goes by 


the name of Eglwys Fair, or Our 
ady’s Chapel. That is all that tradi- 
tion tells us on the subject. It may 


have been a chapel like those so com- 
mon in the south of Europe on marine 
headlands — beacons of hope and 
safety for Christian sailors ; or merely 
a place of pilgrimage. But also it may 
have been founded and supported by 
those exiled ‘religious ” from Bangor- 
is-coed en route for Bardsey. It is 
enough that it is there. We may frame 
various interesting conjectures about 
it. For my part, I would fain imagine 
that the chapel of Our Lady of Braich- 
y-Pwll had a considerable existence 
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and was incorporated with a monas- 
tery ; and, further, that after the death 
of the successive inmates, they were 
ferried over the flood to their last rest- 
ing-place in Bardsey. It is quite cred- 
ible that a thousand or two of the 
Bangor-is-coed monks and their Chris- 
tian flock sheltered and died in the 
island, even though common sense 
puts the question, “‘ How could they 
exist here ere they died ?’’ With the 
dead bodies of these Christians and 
those of the monastery of Our Lady of 
Braich-y-Pwll we may readily justify 
the later chroniclers (who were seldom 
good at arithmetic) in telling of the 
twenty thousand Bardsey saints. 

Thus may be explained this unique 
characteristic of the little island. The 
subject has been provocative of a host 
of scoffs —so much so that the island- 
ers themselves have given up defend- 
ing their country’s reputation in the 
matter and shake their heads with the 
majority. But it does not deserve to 
be smothered in ridicule as a mere 
lying tale. 

The modern folk of Bardsey cannot 
but be influenced more or less by the 
halo that is about their land. They 
are a simple, law-abiding community — 
the women in particular being engag- 
ingly ignorant about events in the 
great world of which they are a part, 
though a small one. They have not 
much to commend them to admiration 
externally. Constant exposure gives 
them very tawny complexions, and 
though they have strength they have 
few of the graces that on the mainland 
often accompany strength. They are 
thick -limbed, heavy-featured, and 
rather dull to the eye. But all this is 
of scant account to their discredit in 
comparison with the homely virtues 
that are certainly theirs. A person of 
experience could recognize them at a 
glance as inhabitants of a remote island. 

Among the men, not a few have 
travelled far and wide as sailors and 
fisherfolk ere settling down on this 
gorse-clad rock. They find the island 
thoroughiy congenial. It is a sort of 
compromise for them. They are on 


dry land, and yet it is as if they were 
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on the ocean that has endeared itself 
to them. You would expect these 
superannuated mariners to be rather 
heedless of the dangers attendant upon 
the sea and its currents. In the Faroe 
Islands and elsewhere there is an an- 
nual and relatively large mortality due 
to storms and capsizes. But here at 
Bardsey years pass and there is no 
death from natural or accidental causes. 
The islanders are not to be bribed te 
cross to Aberdaron or from Aberdaron 
when the weather is risky. A sover- 
eign or two more or less can make but 
little difference to their material pros- 
perity, and they seem sufficiently philo- 
sophic to perceive it. Much more to 
their taste is it to stand at the doors of 
their cottages and prattle about past 
times. These travelled ones talk very 
passable English, though they inter- 
lard it with Welsh mannerisms which 
may well make the Londoner smile. 
They have adventures enough to re- 
late about storms and fanatic foreign- 
ers ; nor does it signify overmuch that 
they strain at the long-bow to excite 
the interest of the ladies. There is 
something taking about the hard-fea- 
tured but placid old fellows, with their 
lurching gait, fluent if rather labored 
speech, and their simple clay pipes in 
which they smoke the disagreeable 
black tobacco of the mainland. 

I hope this little paper may have 
shown, as I meant it to show, that 
with all its crudity and defects the 
Lleyn is not at all a bad place for a 
holiday. It certainly affords in full 
measure those two best features of a 
profitable change of residence : novelty 
and a good air. In summer one can 
endure with smiles a certain amount 
of discomfort. Moreover, I doubt not 
I have made more of the failings of 
the Lleyn folk than I need have done ; 
while, on the other hand, a keener or 
more amiable visitor would probably 
discover in them a variety of virtues 
which the casual stranger does not dis- 
cern in them. 

I walked to Aberdaron from Pwllheli, 
but returned by the coach. This was 
an amusingly odd final experience of 
the ways of life in the peninsula. We 
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were packed so tight about the vehicle, 
even at the start, that there was a diffi- 
culty in breathing. This, however, 
was nothing to the afterwards. <A 
variety of old ladies in archaic bonnets, 
with bundles and umbrellas, also young 
women in feathers, and males of all 
kinds stopped us in the lanes and must 
needs mount how and where they 
could. I never was so squeezed in all 
my days. The more obliging young 
men took the comelier of the maidens 
upon their knees. It was really false 
kindness, since it only enabled the 
driver to cram another old lady or two 
into our midst. Thus after a while we 
rattled along with people clinging upon 
all sides like limpets to a rock. Our 
horses were of the large, loose, lean 
kind, two white and two brown. For 
an hour it was quite laughable. Then 
it began to rain, and for the remaining 
three hours of the ride the heavens 
pelted us without mercy. Between us 
we absorbed so much moisture that the 
weight of the coach was considerably 
increased ere Pwllheli was reached. 
One of the old school of caricaturists 
would have made a very great deal of 
this eccentric vehicle and its pictur- 
esque freight. For my part, I bore a 
memento of the ride in the impress of 
a button which a stout farmer lady had 
driven as far into my arm as it would 
go. If she had been a criminal with 
the law at her heels, my arm could 
have given circumstantial evidence 
against her hours after we parted com- 
pany. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
ENGLISH PRINCESS AT THE COURT 
OF LOUIS XIV. 

BEFORE the middle of the seventeenth 
century the personages of English his- 
tory are but dimly and imperfectly 
known to us. We know, more or less 
accurately, the deeds they did and the 
mark they left upon the history of our 
country ; and from these we form our 
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estimate of their character. The his- 
torians whom we follow provide us 
with pictures of the great men whose 
actions they record; but it is some- 
times difficult to avoid a suspicion that 
the originals of these portraits would 
find it hard to recognize their own 
likenesses, and would be surprised to 
see of what an interpretation their 
actions were capable. In the days in 
which they lived men were too busy in 
working their respective works to un- 
dertake the task of recording the minor 
details of their neighbors’ lives. Even 
in the time of the great Elizabethan and 
Jacobean writers, we know strangely 
little of the personal characteristics 
of the leading statesmen and _ poets. 
We are grateful beyond measure for 
the isolated episodes occasionally intro- 
duced by the early chroniclers, for the 
chance recollection which has preserved 
for us the memory of those ‘ wit-con- 
tests’? at the Mermaid Tavern, or for 
the anecdote of Raleigh’s sacrifice of 
his cloak beneath the feet of Elizabeth. 
But these do not go far towards recon- 
structing the personalities of the heroes 
of our earlier history. After the mid- 
dle of the century is past, however, the 
scene begins to change. The age of 
memoirs and diaries commences, which 
has made the eighteenth century as 
well known to us as the days of our 
own fathers. From the beginning of 
the reigns of Charles II. in England 
and Louis XIV. in France, there is 
no lack of information concerning the 
minor characteristics, not only of the 
leading public men, but of many who 
played quite secondary parts in politics 
or letters or society. 

The change thus produced, from our 
point of view, is enormous. History 
ceases to be concerned only with the 
great actions of statesmen and peoples ; 
it becomes personal and _ particular. 
We have authentic portraits of the 
best-known men and women, and we 
have memoirs in which their private 
characters, their foibles and peccadil- 
los, their virtues and vices, are chron- 
icled by lively and acute observers. 
Pepys and Grammont and Evelyn have 
made us intimate with all the person- 
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ages of the court of Charles II. as Wal- 
pole and Hervey have with those who 
flourished under George II. The con- 
sequence is that students in our own 
day, who have saturated themselves 
with such chronicles, can reconstruct 
the inner life of the societies which 
they describe in all its freshness and 
color. Macaulay declared that Pepys’ 
diary formed almost inexhaustible food 
for his fancy. ‘* I seem to know every 
inch of Whitehall. I go in at Hans 
Holbein’s gate, and come out through 
the matted gallery,’ and so on. And 
Mr. Austin Dobson must, to all ap- 
pearance, know the streets and society 
of London in the days of Steele and 
Walpole at least as well as those of 
London to-day. 

It is, no doubt, possible that in at- 
tending overmuch to the tittle-tattle 
and personalities of these bygone days 
we may lose sight of the true les- 
sons of their history; and to some 
extent this has actually been the case. 
Historians have dwelt upon the char- 
acters of Shaftesbury and Sunderland, 
the intrigues of Newcastle and Bute, 
and have overlooked the importance 
of the naval wars with the Dutch 
in the seventeenth century, and the 
building up of our colonial empire in 
the eighteenth. But so long as the 
greater outlines are not forgotten, it is 
legitimate to linger a little over the 
lighter aspects of history. Some of the 
time which we naturally devote to fic- 
tion may be quite as pleasantly spent 
in following a competent guide through 
some of the by-ways which the me- 
moir-writers have opened to us. The 
movements of the great actors across 
the stage will not be less interesting or 
less effective, if the supernumeraries 
are live men and women instead of lay- 
figures. And while engaged in this 
diversion we shall not inquire too curi- 
ously into the nature of the evidence 
on which the reconstruction of this 
minor history is based. Research is 
great and will prevail. But the pictur- 
esque writer will carry the knowledge 
of history into many quarters which 
the single-minded fact-hunter never 
reaches. There is room for both 





classes of historians, and conscience 
need not reproach us if we like our his- 
tory interesting. If it can be true as 
well—so in some moods one is in- 
clined to say —so much the better ; but 
anyhow let it be interesting. 

Mrs. Ady — whom many readers 
know better as Miss Julia Cartwright 
—has an admirable knack of selecting 
a picturesque personage for the subject 
of an historical memoir. Her life of 
Dorothy Sidney, the divine Sacharissa 
of Waller’s devotion, gave a pleasant 
glimpse of life and politics from Charles 
I. to Charles II. Her new book covers 
a portion of the same period ; but the 
scene of the greater part of it is laid 
in France. Without encroaching too 
much on the province of the professed 
historian, she throws an interesting 
side light on the political relations be- 
tween France and England after the 
Restoration, and at the same time 
paints the portrait of a bright and at- 
tractive person, a princess of England 
by birth, and of France by residence 
and marriage. In one respect Henri- 
etta of Orleans is even a better subject 
for biography than Dorothy Sidney, 
since the materials for her life are 
fuller and more vivid. There were 
gaps in the earlier record which could 
only be scantily supplied by conjec- 
ture ; but the short life of Henrietta 
was passed in the full glare of pub- 
licity. The memoirs of the personages 
who thronged the court of Louis XIV. 
are plentiful and varied, and they have 
the vivacity and piquancy which one 
naturally associates with French me- 
moirs. Further, Mrs. Ady has been 
fortunate enough to be able to print 
for the first time in their original lan- 
guage a large number of letters from 
Charles II. to his sister, which have 
not a little interest, both personal and 
political. With these materials at her 
disposal, it will surprise no one who is 
acquainted with Mrs. Ady’s earlier 
works to find that she has produced a 
pleasant and very readable volume. 

The life of the Princess Henrietta, 
the youngest child of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, was short but not un- 
eventful ; and in both its beginning 
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and its end it had something striking 
and pathetic. She was born in the 
crisis of the Civil War, and within the 
walls of a city which was on the point 
of standing a siege. Henrietta Maria, 
having parted from her husband at Ox- 
ford, had taken refuge at Exeter as a 
place of greater security ; but hardly 
had the child been born when the Par- 
liamentary army marched upon the 
town. The queen, whether fearing for 
her own safety or to avoid embarrass- 
ing her husband by allowing herself to 
be captured by the enemy, fled from 
Exeter, leaving the child behind under 
the charge of Lady Dalkeith. No 
better delegate of a mother’s care could 
have been found. Lady Dalkeith 
nursed the weakly infant with the ut- 
most devotion, in spite of the unmer- 
ited reproaches which the queen, from 
her safe retreat in France, heaped 
upon her for not having effected an 
impossible escape. When Exeter at 
last surrendered, in April, 1646, and 
the infant princess passed into the 
power of the Parliament, Lady Dal- 
keith accompanied her charge, and for 
several months maintained her at Oat- 
lands at her own expense, in default of 
the Parliament’s promised allowance. 
Faithful to her orders not to be parted 
from the child, she strenuously resisted 
a proposal to transfer her to the care of 
Lady Northumberland ; and when she 
received no answer to her petition, she 
formed the hardy resolution to carry 
the little princess secretly out of the 
country. Probably the Parliament was 
too much occupied with weightier mat- 
ters to insist that a close watch should 
be kept on these prisoners ; still more 
probably it never occurred to them 
that a woman and a child would at- 
tempt to escape. The faithfulness of 
the household at Oatlands secured the 
fugitives three days’ start before notice 
of their escape reached the Parlia- 
ment ; and by that time they were safe 
in France, and the first exciting epi- 
sode of the infant princess’s life was 
happily at an end. 

The years which followed can be 
passed over briefly. The child’s edu- 
cation was in the hands of her mother ; 
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and she, naturally perhaps, but con- 
trary to the last wishes of her husband, 
resolved that she should be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. Her 
brother, Charles, protested strongly, 
and his protestations were renewed 
still more vehemently when Henrietta 
Maria endeavored also to bring about 
the conversion of his younger brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester —an endeavor 
which was frustrated by the boy’s own 
resistance. During these years the 
English exiles in Paris were often in 
severe straits for want of money. In 
the very month of the king’s execu- 
tion, a bitterly cold January, Cardinal 
Mazarin, on paying a visit to the 
queen, found her without a fire, and 
the infant princess in bed, because that 
was the only place where she could 
be warm. The cardinal, however, took 
prompt steps to relieve her necessities, 
and Anne of Austria, the queen- 
mother, was always well disposed to 
her; and as the young princess grew 
older she was admitted to share the 
amusements of the boy-king, Louis 
XIV., and his brother, Philippe, Duke 
of Anjou. Her name occurs frequently 
in the records of the festivities of the 
court, and as time went on hints were 
whispered, and were, no doubt, sanc- 
tioned by Henrietta Maria, of the pos- 
sibility of a future marriage between 
the young king of France and _ his 
cousin of England. But Louis was 
sixteen and probably had a boy’s dis- 
dain for a girl six years younger than 
himself; and certainly his admiration 
was attracted by the maturer charms of 
Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces, the Man- 
cini. Nor was it otherwise when Louis 
came of age and his marriage really 
became an affair of State. For his own 
part he had no particular affection for 
Henrietta, then a girl of fifteen ; and 
his counsellors might well hesitate be- 
fore connecting him with a royal family 
which lacked a throne. Moreover, an 
unexpected chance offered itself for 
arranging a match of the greatest polit- 
ical importance, a chance which was on 
no account to be missed. Accordingly 
the youngest Mademoiselle Mancini, 
then the object of his worship, was 
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discreetly removed from Paris, and in |delayed by an attack of measles, she 
June, 1660, after prolonged negotia- | reached Paris by the end of the follow- 
tions, the treaty of peace with Spain|ing month. Here the attentions of 
was cemented by the marriage of Louis | Buckingham, who had followed in the 
to the infanta, Maria Theresa. princess’s train, were renewed, not 
But before the marriage was actually | much to the gratification of the object 
celebrated, a great change had come | of them and very much to the annoy- 
over the fortunes of the English prin-|ance of the affianced lover, till a hint 
cess. In February Monk had declared | to Charles procured his recall. The 
for a free Parliament, and the recall of | death of Cardinal Mazarin, which put 
Charles was certain ; in May the Res-|the court into mourning, delayed the 
toration was actually accomplished, | wedding for a time, but on March 31, 
Charles was no longer the outcast king | 1661, Philippe of France and Henrietta 
without a kingdom, and Henrietta, in-| of England were made man and wife 
stead of being the youngest member of | in the chapel of the Palais Royal. 
an exiled house, was the favorite sister; From this point begins the brilliant 
of a great sovereign. Her marriage | period in the life of the Princess Hen- 
was no longer a matter of indifference. | rietta, or Madame, as she should now 
It appears to have been about this time | be called. Less than seventeen years 
that Philippe, formerly Duke of Anjou, | of age, gifted with beauty and with a 
charm of manner which won friend- 


and now of Orleans, but commonly 

designated (being the brother of the|ship and admiration everywhere, and 
king) as Monsieur, became conscious | the sister-in-law of the king himself, 
of an ardent passion for his cousin. |she had every opportunity at her dis- 
The Emperor Leopold, the king of | posal for making existence enjoyable. 
Portugal, and the Duke of Savoy were | The characters given of her in contem- 
not much behindhand in making pro-| porary memoirs agree in two points at 
posals for her hand; but Henrietta | least, the brightness of her manner and 
Maria’s natural preference for her own | the goodness of her heart. Second 
nation, and Charles’s gratitude for the | only to the queen in rank among the 
hospitable reception of himself and his | ladies of the court, and far superior to 
kin during the years of their exile, may | her in beauty and liveliness, she be- 
have contributed to turn the scale in | came naturally the centre of the court’s 
favor of Monsieur. Indeed, no other) gaieties and amusements. The king, 
match seems to have been taken into who had been disposed to look down 
consideration, and the affair was set-|on his young cousin in former days, 
tled almost as soon as it was broached. | now recognized her charm, and singled 
In September, 1660, the Princess Hen- her out for admiration and companion- 
rietta paid a visit to her brother in|ship. In masques and festivities she 
England, in company with her mother, | generally took the most prominent 
and received a warm welcome from | part; and, as the memoirs of her con- 
both court and people. Her beauty | temporaries show, she was quickly in- 
even drew an encomium from Pepys,| volved in the network of intrigues 
and it effected a complete conquest | which were the most marked feature 
over the Duke of Buckingham, who|of the court of Louis XIV. In that 
made himself somewhat ridiculous by {society gallantry gave the tone to all 
his pronounced attentions. One event | intercourse. Every courtier must have 
threw a gloom over the otherwise |at least one lady as the object of his 
happy visit. On December 20 the| adoration. Married persons were by 
Princess of Orange, Henrietta’s elder | no means disqualified for this pursuit, 
sister, was attacked by small-pox, and) save that their devotion must not be 
on the 24th she died. This catastrophe | directed towards their legitimate con- 


cut short Henrietta’s stay in England. | sorts. It was a pastime which can 
Monsieur despatched urgent messages | hardly be commended, but which it 
entreating her to return, and, though’ was possible to play without serious 
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injury. 
derstood, and the depth of the senti- 


ment involved was not measured by | 


the fervor of its avowals. Evil enough 
there was in it in all conscience, but it 
had not yet produced the mass of cor- 
ruption which characterized the French 
court during the following century. 
There was still room for a vivacity 
which is natural to high spirits, and 
has nothing to do with vice. 

Into this society, with this prevailing 
tone in it, Henrietta plunged with ani- 
mation. Many accounts of her be- 
havior are extant, in which various 
interpretations are put upon it. What 
may be taken as her own version 
remains in the shape of Madame de 
Lafayette’s ‘‘ Histoire de Henriette 
d’ Angleterre,’ a memoir undertaken at 
Henrietta’s own suggestion, and under 
her revision. 
though ten years older than her mis- 
tress, was one of her warmest and most 
devoted friends, and seems to have 
possessed her absolute confidence. 
The narrative which she gives of Ma- 
dame’s love affairs was practically taken 
down from Madame’s own lips, and it 


bears the stamp of a true and straight- | 


forward confession. Madame does not 
disguise the fact that she had_pro- 
nounced flirtations with more than one 
of the nobles who attended the court, 
notably with the Comte de Guiche, a 
brave but very vain man, and the Mar- 
quis de Vardes, a more underhand and 
altogether less reputable character. 
The first of these diversions — for 


really they deserve no stronger name | 


—commenced very soon after she first 
took her place in the court, and was 
clearly entered upon light-heartedly, as 
a mere piece of amusement in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the times. 


The second succeeded to it when De | 


Guiche had been summoned away from 
Paris by his father, and had_ been 
given an honorable military appoint- 
ment by the king. 
affair was regarded by Henrietta as 
more than skin-deep seems to be shown 
by her remark, made to the second 
lover on hearing that the first had been 
dangerously wounded, “TI find I care 





Its rules were generally un- | 


Madame de Lafayette, | 


But that neither | 
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more for the Comte de Guiche than I 
supposed.’’? On the other hand, there 
was quite enough in these intrigues to 
| justify the annoyance with which Mon- 
sieur regarded his wife’s proceedings. 
Mrs. Ady, taking her tone largely from 
Madame de Lafayette, speaks of him 
throughout as a contemptible person, 
|'whose behavior to his wife was atro- 
cious. He certainly was not an esti- 
mable character, and latterly he was, 
no doubt, on the worst terms with Ma- 
dame, and behaved unpardonably to 
her; but it must be admitted that at 
first he had some provocation. It is 
clear that, at any rate before marriage, 
| he was a devoted worshipper of Henri- 
etta; it does not appear that she ever 
had any particular regard for him. Al- 
most immediately after the marriage it 
is evident that Madame took more 
pleasure in the society of the king, her 
brother-in-law, than in that of her hus- 
band. So pronounced, indeed, was the 
king’s admiration of her, that it was 
thought expedient to cover it by the 
pretence that the real object of his re- 
peated visits was one of Madame’s 
|ladies-in-waiting, Mademoiselle de la 
Vallitre. 





| 





Euphemia serves to cloak my passion, 
But Chloé is my real flame. 


That, at least, is Madame’s own ver- 
'sion, as propounded through Madame 
de Lafayette, and adopted by Mrs. 
Ady ; but there are those who affirm 
that the parts of Euphemia and Chloé 
were reversed, and that La Vallitre 
was the real object of Louis’s devotion 
from the first, as she certainly was in 
the end. Anyhow there was enough to 
disturb Monsieur’s peace of mind, and 
to make him feel that he did not re- 
ceive so much of his wife’s attention 
as he desired. The affair with the 
Comte de Guiche would intensify this 
feeling still more. No husband would 
wish to play, even in semblance, the 
part which is habitually assigned by the 
dramatists of this period to the hero- 
ine’s consort ; and Monsieur had no 
means of knowing how far this un- 
'questionably pronounced flirtation was 
‘serious or not. Indeed, there were 
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many who took a much worse view of 
it than Mrs. Ady does ; and it is only 
the genuine air which pervades Ma- 
dame de Lafayette’s narrative, rein- 
forced by the many testimonies borne 
by contemporaries to Madame’s real 
goodness of heart that enables us to 


reject these more sinister interpreta- | 
. . . | 
tions. Monsieur’s subsequent behavior 


was absolutely unjustifiable ; but for 
the original alienation he was not the 
only one to blame. 

It may be repeated that Madame’s 
worst fault was heedlessness and light- 
heartedness, due to sheer vivacity and 
high spirits, but infinitely complicated 
by the less innocent intrigues of many 
of those about her, the nature and ex- 
tent of which she did not realize at the 
time. It is pleasanter, however, to 
turn to another side of her life, that, 
namely, which appears in her relations 
with her brother, Charles II. Very 
few of her letters to him remain, but 
over ninety of his are preserved in the 
French Foreign Office. These are 
printed, for the first time in English, 
by Mrs. Ady, and form the most valu- 
able portion of her book. Every one 
is so well acquainted with the many 
faults of Charles’s character, both pub- 
licand private, that it is pleasant to be 
brought occasionally to see its better 
features. One of the best of these was 
his affection for his sister. Charles 
was, indeed, always a good brother. 
He stood by his brother James through 
all the storm of the Exclusion Bill, 
when he might have purchased an easy 


his sister is never ruffled. His only 
regret is that the outbreak of war will 
interrupt his correspondence with his 
‘“chere Minette.” 

The connection between the nego- 
tiation with France and the correspond- 
ence with Madame was indeed close ; 
for a considerable part of the former 
was conducted by means of the latter. 
The English ambassador in France, 
Lord Hollis, though honest and trust- 
worthy, stood much on his dignity, and 
was inclined to take offence at trifles. 
It is possible also that Charles, whose 
policy towards France was entirely his 
own,and not by any means based upon 
his people’s wishes, did not care to 
trust him too far. Certain it is that he 
proposed to Louis to conduct their ne- 
gotiations largély through Madame, and 
that for several years (from 1662 to 
1670) her position as intermediary be- 
tween two monarchs, whose public 
policy depended much upon their pri- 
yate inclinations, was one of consider- 
able importance. Mrs. Ady would 
perhaps have done well to place the 
letters which she quotes in their proper 
setting, by giving a fuller exposition of 
the political situation during these 
years. As it is, the reader who is not 
acquainted with the course of foreign 
| affairs at this period will learn from 
|them little except the affection which 
|Charles expresses for his sister, and 
the desire which he had for friendship 
| with France, if it could be had on rea- 
sonable terms. The bearing of these 
intimations on the war with Holland, 





popularity by abandoning him ; and he | and the causes which threw England 
spoke up strongly for the young Duke ‘into alliance with Holland against 
of Gloucester when his mother tried to | France, are not fully brought out, and 
make him disobey his father’s injune-| hence part of the importance of the 
tions in the matter of his religion. But| letters is missed. It is unfortunate 
his especial favorite among his own ‘that more of Madame’s letters have not 
family was his youngest sister Henri-| been preserved, in order to complete 
etta. His letters to her are full of ex-| the picture, and to show the answers 
pressions of affection, the genuineness | which Louis made to the overtures of 


of which there is not the smallest rea- 
son to doubt. The whole tone of the 
letters is one of easy and affectionate 
intercourse, perfectly simple and nat- 


the king of England. 

The great triumph of Madame’s 
diplomacy did not come until 1670; 
and before referring to that it is advis- 


ural in its expression. Even when|able to revert for a moment to the 
negotiations with France were not pro-| more private side of her life. The net- 
ceeding smoothly, his temper towards ' work of intrigue with which she had 
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been surrounded, mainly by the double- 
faced machination of Vardes, was dis- 
solved in 1665, when Madame became 
acquainted with the tricks he had 
played in order to dispose of the Comte 
de Guiche and obtain other advan- 
tages for himself. Indignant at his 
deceptions, she procured from the king 
his arrest and banishment from Paris, 
and from this moment he passes out of 
her life. At the same period she saw 
the Comte de Guiche for the last time, 
just before his departure for Holland 
to serve in the Dutch fleet against the 
English. She was now free from the 
most powerful of the intluences which 
had surrounded her; she had also 
learnt experience, and time had worn 
away the novelty of the court and its 
brilliant society. A graver element in 
her character makes its appearance. 
She was much attracted by the splen- 
did pulpit eloquence of Bossuet, and 
another of her principal friends was 
Cosnac, Bishop of Valence. She also 
became marked by her patronage of 
men of letters. Racine, Molitre, La 
Fontaine, and Boileau were all in- 
debted to her for friendship and 
patronage, and it is greatly to the credit 
of her taste that she should have 
chosen so well. She stood godmother 
to one of Moliére’s children, and re- 
ceived the dedication of his ‘* Ecole des 
Femmes.’’ She encouraged both Boi- 
leau and Racine at the beginning of 
their careers. Racine, like Molitre, 
dedicated to her a play, ‘ Andro- 
maque,’? and wrote another “ Béré- 
nice,’? at her instigation. It was not 
for nothing that men of letters spoke 
well of one whose patronage was so 
gracefully and discriminatingly be- 
stowed. 

On the other hand, a malign influ- 
ence had entered Madame’s life, in the 
person of the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
who in 1666 became the favorite of 
Monsieur. Between Monsieur and Ma- 
dame there had never been, at best, 
more than a mutual toleration, though, 
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and the intriguers with whom she 
was surrounded —a method which she 
somewhat naively recommends as the 
best means of escape from an embar- 
rassing position. Hence it was easy 
for the Chevalier, as his influence over 
Monsieur increased, to widen the gap 
that separated him from his wife, and 
through his means to inflict many an- 
noyances on Madame. One of the 
most serious of these was the dismissal 
of Cosnac, whose influence on Mon- 
sieur had been of the best description, 
and who was also devoted to Madame, 
of whom he writes in his memoirs in 
the warmest terms. Of the cause of 
the Chevalier’s hostility to Madame, 
Mrs. Ady says nothing, but the exist- 
ence of it is proved alike by the com- 
mon gossip of the times, now preserved 
to us in the shape of memoirs, and by 
Madame’s own allusions to it in her 
letters. The crisis came in 1670, when 
the Chevalier’s conduct became so in- 
tolerable that Louis himself remon- 
strated with his brother, and flatly 
refused to grant an extravagant request 
which Monsieur preferred on behalf of 
his favorite. Monsieur flew into a 
passion, to which the king replied by 
ordering the arrest and imprisonment 
of the Chevalier. Madame was thus 
relieved of the presence of her chief 
enemy, but her husband retaliated by 
carrying her away from Paris and shut- 
ting her up with himself in the coun- 
try. 

Political affairs were, however, at 
this moment in a position which re- 
quired her mediation, and after a 
month of this enforced seclusion an 
intimation from the king to Monsieur, 
half order, half invitation, procured her 
return to Paris. A delicate negotiation 
was now on foot between Charles and 
Louis, the English king being anxious 
to throw over at once his people and 
most of his ministers, and to secure the 
money of France in order to render 
himself independent of Parliament, and 
the armed help of France, if necessary, 


when Monsieur’s suspicions had be-|to free himself from the restrictions 


come seriously aroused, Madame had 
cleared the air by a plain and truthful 
statement of the telations between her 


placed on the avowal of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Louis, on the other 
hand, desired to detach England from 
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the Triple Alliance, which had just ex- 
torted from him the Treaty of Aix- la-| 
Chapelle, and to secure English aid in 
his projected war with Holland. In 
an underhand intrigue of this sort 
Charles could not trust his ministers, 
and it was decided that Madame should 
visit England in order to settle the 
terms of the treaty by a personal inter- 
view with Charles, which would have 
the appearance of being merely a 
friendly meeting between brother and 
sister. A grudging assent was ex- 
tracted from Monsieur to her absence 
for a few days, and on May 25 she 
reached Dover, where she was warmly 
welcomed by her brothers. To all ap- 
pearance, even to the sharp eyes of the 
Dutch ambassador, the visit was de- 
voted entirely to feasting and rejoic- 
ings, but the real business made rapid 
progress. Henrietta won over her 
brother to consent to an active attack 
upon Holland, and on the other hand 
satisfied his susceptibilities with refer- 
ence to the supremacy of the English 
flag at sea — the most creditable feature 
of Charles’s foreign policy. On June 1 
the treaty was signed, Louis agreeing 
to support Charles with men and 
money in his intended avowal of the 
Roman Catholic faith, while Charles 
agreed to assist Louis with a fleet 
in attacking the United Provinces. 
Charles was also to receive a subsidy | 
during the war and a share in the spoil | 
at its conclusion. 

This business being over, Madame 
was able to enjoy a happy and brilliant 
series of festivities in the company of 
her favorite brother, and when, on the 
12th, she was forced to return to 
France, she left England with the 
greatest regret. She received, how- 
ever, on her return, the warmest and 
most grateful welcome from Louis and 
the affectionate greeting of the court, 
to whom her arrival was expected to 
restore brilliancy. This was, indeed, 


the climax of her life, when she com- 
bined the successful negotiation of a 
most important treaty with a happy 
visit to her native land. But as it was 
the greatest moment of her life, so it 
was almost the last ; for the end came, 
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with awful suddenness, in little more 
than a fortnight from her return. On 
‘the 27th she was unwell, and com- 
plained of sharp pains in her side. On 
the 29th the pains continued, and even 
Monsieur noticed that she was ill. No 
alarm had been felt, however, when 
suddenly, after drinking a glass of iced 
chicory water, she was seized with vio- 
lent pains, and exclaimed that she was 
poisoned. Doctors were fetched, but 
their remedies only increased her tor- 
ment, and though they declared there 
could be no danger, Madame main- 
tained that she was dying. Before 
long it was evident that she knew bet- 
ter than the doctors. Her room was 
thronged by panic-stricken friends and 
courtiers. The king, in genuine de- 
spair urged the doctors again and again 
to find some remedy, and finally de- 
parted, overwhelmed with grief. Even 
Monsieur, whose conduct during the 
last months had been unfeeling and 
cruel to the last degree, seems to have 
been really touched. At last, after 
hours of excruciating pain, borne with 
admirable patience, and alleviated by 
the ministrations of her favorite Bos- 
suet, her spirit was released from its 
sufferings early in the morning of the 
30th. 


Thus [says the Bishop of Valence, quoted 
| by Mrs. Ady] this great and royal-hearted 
| princess passed away, without having 
| shown the least sign of trouble or weak- 
| ness in this awful surprise. All she said 
| and did was perfectly natural and without 
| effort, and they who saw and heard her, 
knew that she spoke from her heart. The 
whole of France, mourning as it does for 
her, is edified by the sight of her piety and 
amazed at her great and heroic courage 
(p. 354). 

Over the circumstances of her death 
arose an embittered controversy. Her 
own belief that she was poisoned was 
warmly taken up and widely believed. 
Circumstantial stories were told, how 
the poison was sent by the exiled 
Chevalier de Lorraine and spread on 
the cup out of which she drank the 
chicory water; whether with or with- 
out the connivance of Monsieur was a 
matter of doubt. A post mortem exam- 
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ination, unskilfully conducted, proved 
nothing. It is certain that the gravest 
suspicion attached to Monsieur, and 
that Lorraine’s character was bad 
enough for anything. On the other 
hand, Monsieur’s conduct at the time 
was not that of a guilty man, and the 
evidence is hardly reconcilable with the 
theory of poison. It is clear that Ma- 
dame was ailing before she took the 
draught of chicory water which was 
supposed to have contained the poison ; 
and it is hardly possible that poison 
should have operated so instantaneously 
as must, on this theory, have been the 
case. On the whole, Mrs. Ady is prob- 
ably justified in inclining to the more 
lenient opinion, that Madame’s death 
was due to acute peritonitis, acting on 
a constitution always weak and recently 
much tried and strained. 

So died Henrietta of England, Duch- 
ess of Orleans. Possibly her best title 
to fame in these later days lies in the 
fact that her praise was spoken by Bos- 
suet in one of the most famous of his 
splendid funeral sermons. But it is 
satisfactory to know that in this case 
his eulogy was not the rhetorical arti- 
fice of an official panegyric. He had 
known Madame and admired her ; he 
had seen her in the terrible hour of her 
death ; and he could speak her praise 
out of the fulness of his heart. The 
frivolities of her early years may be 
forgiven when we remember how easily 
her extreme youth and high spirits 
might be entangled in the network of 
corruption which surrounded her ; and 
her own constant assertion, repeated to 
her husband in the hour of her death, 
that she had never wronged him, may 
be accepted without reserve. The tes- 
timony of many good men and women 
agrees in praising the kindness of her 
nature, the natural gaiety of her dispo- 
sition, the unaffected charm of her 
manner. Her portraits (of which Mrs. 
Ady gives two excellent reproductions) 
bear out the description of her char- 
acter. The patronage of all that was 
best in French literature at that time, 
and the gift which she possessed of 
brightening the lives of all with whom 
she came in contact, may surely out- 








weigh the levity of a high-spirited girl 
on her first introduction into a gay and 
dazzling society. The unjustifiable ill- 
treatment of her by her husband in the 
latter years of her life more than re- 
paid the provocation she may have 
given him at an earlier period. We 
prefer to end with the testimony of an 
observer who did not ordinarily err on 
the side of charity, the brilliant Bussy- 
Rabutin: ‘*She had more greatness 
and delicacy of taste, in things of the 
mind, than all the ladies of the court 
put together,” and —a higher praise ~— 
‘she had a natural disposition to do 
good to every one.’’ Can as much as 
this be said of any other member of 
the house of Stuart ? 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
A NEW MATERIAL FOR BARRELS. 

THE disadvantages inherent to the 
construction of barrels from wood have 
long been admitted, for the evaporation 
and absorption of such material, as 
well as its liability to leak, are well 
known ; it is not, therefore, surprising 
that many efforts —as the records of 
the Patent Office abundantly testify — 
have been made from time to time to 
find some suitable substitute for the 
manufacture of an article so universally 
in demand. Hitherto, such attempts 
have been confined to the production 
of iron drums — namely, of vessels per- 
fectly cylindrical in shape and lack- 
ing the customary bilge. These drums 
proved too heavy for practical pur- 
poses, and the absence of the bilge 
proved a serious drawback, for it ren- 
dered them difficult to handle and roll, 
and generally militated in no small de- 
gree against their introduction. An 
effort was subsequently made to miti- 
gate the disadvantages due to loss of 
bilge by the introduction of external 
hoops specially adapted to facilitate the 
rolling and transport of ‘the casks ; 
these, however, only added to the 
weight without increasing the internal 
capacity, and generally failed to im- 
prove matters. 
At length, however, the introduction 
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of mild steel placed at the disposal of 
the barrel manufacturers a material 
which combined all the valuable qual- 
ities of iron with greater strength ; or 
which, in other words, would yield 
equal strength for considerably less 
weight of metal. The difficulty, how- 
ever, was not yet solved, for although 
steel would bend in such a manner as 
to form the much-desired bilge, as op- 
posed to iron, which could not stand 
such curvature without serious risk of 
failure, machinery had to be invented 
which would turn out steel barrels not 
only of the highest workmanship, but 
at such a cost and in such numbers 
that they would hold their own in the 
market. This has at length been ac- 
complished, and the steel-barrel man- 
ufacture now ranks as one of the 
industries of the country. 

Steel can now be produced of such 
excellent quality that the barrels made 
from sheets of it only one-sixteenth to 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness 
stand every strain and rough usage 
possible. The remarkable _ lightness 
arising from the employment of such 


thin yet strong material needs no fur- 


ther comment. The body of each cask 
being rolled from a sheet of steel, has 
one longitudinal seam, which is welded 
together by a special electrical process, 
which closes the joint in a manner at 
once absolutely sound and tight. The 
ends are stamped out of sheet steel in 
the required circular form, each having 
a circular flange or turned-up edge to 
form connection with the body of the 
barrel already described. The flanged 
ends are then fitted into the barrel 
body, and are securely jammed be- 
tween an inside and an outside steel 
hoop, thus making four thicknesses of 
metal to form the ‘“‘chimb”’ or end- 
edge. These being all fused together 
electrically, form one solid steel 
‘¢*chimb,”’ which cannot possibly move 
or become loose. 

A special feature in this process is 
the formation of the bilge from cold 
steel — namely, the metal does not re- 
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quire to be heated ere being rolled and 
stamped to the shape of the body of a 
cask, and consequently, any risk of one 
portion of the sheet becoming thinner 
and weaker than another is entirely 
obviated. On completion, the barrels 
are tested by hydraulic pressure to 
forty pounds on the square inch, so as 
to ensure an absolutely sound job ere 
they are permitted to leave the factory. 
Both bungs and bung rings are simi- 
larly stamped out of steel, the ring for 
the central bung being welded on the 
inside of the barrel, to avoid any out- 
side projection. 

Many incidental advantages accrue 
in the adoption of the new steel bar- 
rels; thus, the gauging and taring, 
when once properly done, remain cor- 
rect, and do not require readjustment. 
Wood barrels, on the other hand, gradu- 
ally acquire weight through absorption 
and impregnation, and their capacity, 
moreover, changes with every repeti- 
tion of the process of rehooping. 

In regard to the rates charged for 
freight and insurance, steel barrels 
should effect considerable alterations ; 
for at present, ship-owners regard 
many light volatile oils, spirits, acids, 
chemicals, etc., as sources of risk when 
stored in wood casks, and charge corre- 
spondingly for their carriage, whilst 
many lines of steamers absolutely re- 
fuse to carry them. 

In cases, moreover, where influences 
of climate and the ravages of rats, 
mice, and insects have to be specially 
guarded against, steel barrels undoubt- 
edly will command a large business. 

It is indeed difficult to overrate the 
many useful purposes to which a barrel 
at once cheap, strong, and durable can 
be applied, when constructed of imper- 
vious and practically indestructible 
steel. But enough has been said to 
demonstrate that the new invention 
now occupying our attention has all the 
elements in it of great success, and of 
undoubtedly conferring considerable 
benefit on all classes of the commu- 
nity. 





